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receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
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Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tuz Reaper. anual Subscription, 


including postage, 13 rupees. 





LEXANDRA COLLEGE TO PREPARE 


STUDENTS FOR THE COMPETITIVE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Governors; The Lord Chancellor ; Bishop of London; Lord 
Boston ; Lord Chief Baron; Dean of Wells; Rector of Lincoln 
rc pays Os et ; Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford ; Master of C. C. 
sy bog mS Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P.; G. Goschen, Esq., 

.P., &e., &e. 


Pro 
of C. C. Coll., Oxford, President; Dr. Latham, King’s College, 
Camb., Engl. Literature ; Dr. H. Owgan, of Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
Moral Science, &c. ; Count de Liancourt, /rench ; Count Saffi, 
Italian ; &. 

Students may now be Gapeeey accommodated quay the 
‘building of the ae, receive, ther with and 
lodging, all the n tuition to enable them to pass the 
examination for the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil 
Service, with the Medical and Legal examination. Trrws: 
“25 each term. Appl by letter to the Secretary, at the 
U aap 5 | Office, 137, Stran .C., or personally, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. 





{)RIENTAL LANGUAGES.—The REV. 
GEORGE SMALL, M.A. {ren Years Missionary in India 
Fourteen Years Teacher London), gives Lessons in 

Sanskrit, Arabic, and Hebrew ; Hindiistani, Hindi, Bengili, 

and Gujerati, at 34 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


[He COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, 
and SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER. 


This School offers a thoroughly sound lish Education, to- 
gether with instruction in the Modern S— aot and Classics. 


In the U Classes particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics, M Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 


The College having been by the of State 
for India, “as possessing eficlent Clases for Civil Engincer. 


coped trom Candadates for he Public 
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equal time been under 

on Tel nie B passed Civil, Mechanical, ‘Minine. 
Lae ig me beautifully situated near the City, and has ex- 

tensive and Each 
grounds. pupil has a separate 
Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 





AY SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 


GENERAL MEETING of the RAY SOCIETY will be 
held at BIRMINGHAM (during the Meeting of the British 
Association) on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th, at Three p.m. 


H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 





BEItISH ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONGRESS will be held 
at DURHAM from AUGUST 21 to 26 inclusive. 


Monpay, 21.—Introduction of the Duke of Cleveland, K.G., 
President, by Lord Houghton, Ex-President, at the Castle; 
after which will be delivered the President’s Address, Rev. Mr. 
bag of on the Castle. Public Dinner at Seven; the President 
n the Chair. 


Tvrspay, 22.—Lumley Castle, Chester-le-Street ; description 
by Rev. H. Blane. Lanchester. St. Cuthbert’s College. 


Wepvespay, 23.—Durham Cathedral and Monastic Bui 
described by Mr. Gordon Hills. Finchale Abbey, by Mr. Ed- 
ward Roberts. 


Tuvrspay, 24.—Barnard Castle. Staindrop Lee 7 Rev. 
ep ca Reception by the Duke of Cleve: Raby 
e. 


Farmay, 25.—Tynemouth Priory, Mr. Gibson. Castle and 
Museum of Antiquaries at N e-on-Tyne. Roman Walls 
and Friars’ Monastery, by Rev. Dr. Bruce. Reception by Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde. 


Sarvurpay, 26.—Brancepeth Castle. Bishop Auckland. Dar- 
li m Church. Soirée in the New Town Hall, Durham. 
Soirées and Evening Meetings at the Castle. 


Tickets, admitting a Gentleman and Lady, One Guinea; 
Single Lady’s Ticket, Half-a-Guinea. To be had of the Trea- 
surer, T. J. PETTIGREW, Esq., 15 Onslow Crescent, South 
Kensington ; of the Sub-Treasurer, GORDON HIL bp 
12 John Street, Adelphi; and of the Secretary, E. ROBERTS’ 
Esq., 26 Parliament Street, and also of the Locai Officers at 





* eta AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Satie Mee en of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





MARRIED PHYSICIAN of great 


experience, residing in one of the Home Counties, twenty 
miles from London es to receive into his house, a Lady 
mentally or nervously afflicted. 


The house is pleasantly situate in its own garden unds of 
three acres, on the outskirts of a village one and a- miles 
om ee we ge apply by letter to 

ETA essrs. INGSBURY o., 4 Birchin rnhill, 
London, E.C, " a 





HE REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B., 


. assisted by experienced Masters in Natural Philosoph 
Chemistry, and Modern or Eastern es, receives PU The 
to BOARD and EDUCATE, and prepare for University an 

Civil Service Examinations, and the Preliminary Arts Exami- 
nations for Law and Medical Students.—For Particulars, apply 
fo Be. W. Kirkus, St. Thomas’s Square, Hackney, Lontioe, 





A TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


This luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and 

ehtfal cooln with an 
agreeable fragrance of perfume. It preventa the Hair from 
falling off or turning grey. OLDRIDG BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from _scurf, and produces new , Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
ome it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1ls.—C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 

ellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VI NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
care (Proprietor of the 7. meee Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, n G ») 
New ae see by ths Medical syesenien Se Wout 
ubrious adley 

and is within halfan-hotrs ride te'the Greek Worthen Bal 

of the King’s Cross Station, from whence 


Yor Terms and to Mrs, WESTON, 
‘or Prospcene noety . Grae- 





RYSTAL PALACE. — IRENE, 
marked suscoas on the occasion of Mr. Manne Concert, will be 
again PERFORMED on SATURDAY, AUGUST 26. 


Admission by Guinea Season Ticket free, or by an ry of 
Half-a-Crown. Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown ex at the 
Crystal Palace or at Exeter Hall. 





(THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 


tof Mr. WALTER MONTGOMERY. 
Under the a r. . ae 


—— e Ev ,. Success 
audiences. e brilliant Winghel of IXION every t. 


nigh 
Tae Tn active Tehearsil, FRA ANGELO, in which Miss K- 


rs wil] appear. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIVERPOOL Royal nsurance Bulldings, North John Stroet 





T the ANNUAL MEETING on the 4th 
inst, the following were some of the leading results dis- 


closed :— 

FIRE BRANCH, 
The Premiums for the year 1864 amounted to .. -- £406,404 
Being an advance over 1863 of .. ae 64,736 


In the last seven years the Premiums have increased by over 


130 per cent. 

LIFE BRANCH. 
The sum assured by New Policies in 1864 was .. ~~ £1,014,898 
Tickling in New Premiums dh ak. be) Sake 32,708 


8 Vp my Report to 
an A: dix, w me PD Tee LAR I pS 
tion, gives the result of the calculations made to with 
P on the amount of the Liabilities of the Company under 
ts various engagements. 
Hen FREETESEERE fen Shere ee See _ 
New Premiums received in five’ years, e ig 1864. . 819 12 3 
The entire accumulation of Fonds the Life In- — 

surance Branch on 3lst December, 1864 .. -. 671,049 11 1 
Being equal to 63 per cent. of the entire premiums received. 

This is sufficient, even though the interest of money should 
only be 3 per cent., to provide a reversi BONUS of £2 PER 
CENT. per annum to be Added to the Original Amount of every 
Policy entitled to participation. 


LONDON. 


The new building in London being completed and occupied, 
it is believed that the Company is now commencing a new epoch 
in its existence as a London office. things combine to 
show a probabiy large e on of our great business, 
which will exceed any anticipation which could have reasonably 
been formed of it some years since, 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
; JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
August, 1865. 





[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMP. 


No. 1 Old Broad Street, and Nos. 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 





Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 


Fire Insurances granted on every description of property, at 
home and abroad, at moderate rates. : 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, 


or stock. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE Fre.p, THE STREETS, oR aT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
£6 per Weekwhile leidap Dy Inpess, soomed by an Annual 
For Particulars to the Clerks at the Syphon, to 
ee on or at the Offices, 64 CO 10 
, W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


-—-s-sefooCoo- 


GREEK GRAMMARS. 
I. 
HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA. 


A First Greek Vourse. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exer- 
cise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


i. 
MATTHIAS GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools. Abridged by Biomrrenp, Revised 
by Epwarps. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


I. 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: a 


Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, by 


Fisunake. 8vo, 12s. 


LATIN GRAMMARS. 
; IV. 
KING E]WARD VI.S_ FIRST 


LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody. With an English Translation. 12mo, 


¥, 
KING EDWARD VI’S_ LATIN 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


V1. 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 


FOR LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for Early Proficients 
in the Art of Latin Versification. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





“Me. Murray’s excellent and uniform series.”— English 


“Mr. Murray’s Student’s Manuals are the cheapest educa- 
tional books in existence.”—Exvaminer. 


MR. MURRAY’S 


STUDENT’S MANUALS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


pa De eect at tinal 
z m, seve: inctive feature 
which Venger them valuable as educational whet 


While there is an utter of fli ey in them, there is 
, which cannot fail to excite thought in 
and we are glad of an opportunity of 


those who stud 
iliar with 


em, 
directing the attention of such teachers as are not 
admirable school-books.”—The Museum. 


ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
I. 
THE. STUDENT'S HUME: a His- 


tory of land from the Earliest Times. By Davin Hume. 
ae and continued to 1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 
7s. 


ll. 
THK STUDENT'S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment 
Em 1852, By W. H. Pearson, M.A. 


of Second 
Woodcuts. Post ote 6d. 
GREECE and ROME. 

Ill. 


THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF 


Q@QREECE. From the liest Times to the Roman Con- 
quest. By Ws. Surrn, D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


IV. 
TIE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF 


ME. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
a” ae By Dean DELL. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 
8. 


Vv. 
THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: an 


Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
ee By Eywarp Gipson. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 
8. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
VI. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Brevay, M.A. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 


VI. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


ae ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Groner P. Maarsn. 
with additional Chapters and 


a Notes. Post 8vo, 
VII. 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF 
ENG LITERATURE. T. B. Saaw, M. 
with Notes and Llustrations. Post 8vo, 7a a re 


x 


THE STUDENT'S SPECIMENS OF 


ENGLISH TURE. Selected from the CHIEF 
WRITERS. nos. B. Suaw, M.A. Edited ‘ 
By He : . with Addi 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
x. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 





QLD SRRAMENT UGTORY. Eid, wih oun 
jill [Jn the Press, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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WHITE'S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 





Just published, in medium 8vo, pp. 1,048, price 18s., 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the Larger Work of Waite and Ripp1e. 


By JOHN T. WHITE, M.A. 


Of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 





CRITICAL OPINIONS OF THIS DICTIONARY, 
FEBRUARY anp MARCH, 1865. 


‘“Mr. White has} performed a useful task in preparing 
this happy medium between his large Dictionary, pub- 
lished some three years ago, and the school abridgment, 
which is soon to follow. While it combines the practical 
sufficiency of the one with the convenience of the other, 
its price places it within the reach of a wide circle of 
students, and renders it a formidable rival to the Diction 
aries of Dr. W. Smith and Dr. Andrews. Except for 
special wants of rare occurrence, we consider it a more 
useful book of reference than the large and expensive 
work from which it is abridged.” —Athenewm. 


“The larger Latin-English Dictionary edited by Messrs. 
White and Riddle has now been for some time before the 
public; and we believe that most scholars who have had 
an opportunity of examining it, agree in pronouncing it to 
have no equal in our language. Mr. White, while he has 
retrenched in his new Dictionary whatever was pot needed 
by students not travelling out of the ordinary course of 
reading, has introduced some new features, most of them 
connected with etymology, which we think will add greatly 
to the value of this abridgment.” —Zducational Times. 


«* 4 very judicious and useful abridgment of the standard 
work of White and Riddle. The method of abridgment 
has duly contemplated the requirements of both youthful 
and adult students of classical literature, for whom the 
information contained in the volume is ample and com- 
plete.” —Lancet. 


*““Mr. White’s Dictionary is full of information. The 
compiler has for the most part omitted such words as are 
found only in glossaries, in the fragments of early Latin 








authors, in ecclesiastical writers, in the Vulgate, in the 
Digests, and in post-classical Writers. In other respects, 
the book proceeds on the same plan as the larger Dictionary ; 
butas regards etymology, the recent works of Bopp, Corssen, 
Curtius, Leo Meyer, Max Miiller, and Pott, published or 
re-edited since the larger Dictionary appeared, have been 
consulted, and the results of their scholarship incorporated 
in the present volume.”—London Review, 


“*Though abridged and published in a smaller form, this 
valuable Dictionary preserves allthe prominent features of 
the larger vocubulary. In fact, itcan hardly be called a 
mere vocabulary, for it is something higher and more 
useful—a real and true guide for mastering idiomatic 
difficulties and interpreting obscure passages which sorely 
puzzle many a student. To each Latin word is annexed 
the enumeration of its different meanings, and every mean- 
ing is illustrated by striking passages taken from the 
acknowledged classical writers. It will thus become easy 
for every thinking man, or even boy, to avoid those ridi- 
culous blunders in translation, those absurd contre-sens, 
which drive many a bewildered professor almost to despair. 
Etymological researches are now-a-days greatly in vogue, 
and philologists will be glad to find in this Dictionary the 
Latin words accompanied by their equivalents in Italian 
and French. The book is nearly perfect in its kind, and 
shows the master-hand of an accomplished scholar, who 
has learnt much by his long practice as a conscientious 
teacher. What Professor Max Miiller said of the large 
Dictionary is still absolutely true of the abridged one: 
‘The meanings of each word are arranged and built up 
architecturally, story on story.’ "—Spectator. 





From the Rev. Dr. Coiuis, Bromsgrove. 

“T have to thank you for a_ serviceable-looking 
Dictionary, abridged from the large Wnire and RippLe. 
The cost of the latter has hitherto deterred me from in- 
troducing it here. I shall, however, largely use the 
abridged one, which is very capital in its typography as 
well as the arrangement of its contents. The way in which 
the meanings are regularly deduced, and the excellence of 
the etymologies, render it superior to any Latin Lexicon I 
have yet seen.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Howson, Liverpool College. 

“Mr. Wurre’s smaller Dictionary appears to me 
excellent; and I shall certainly recommend it to my 
boys. ...- I wished the book to be examined by our 
Senior Classical Master, and he too reports most favourably 
of the book.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Mason, King’s College, London. 


“T am very much obliged to you for your kind and 
valuable present of Mr. Wutre’s smaller Latin Dictionary. 





It appears to me so carefully prepared and accurately 
printed, and also in so compendious and convenient a form 
that I should augur that it will soon take precedence of all 
others for ordinary use.” 


From the Rev. E. Sr. Joun Parry, M.A., 
Leamington, 


“I have to acknowledge with thanks the valuable 
Dictionary which I have just received. I have a very high 
opinion of Mr. Wurre’s larger work—from which this is 
abridged—and consider it unrivalled in arrangement and 
execution. This smaller Dictionary will be useful to the 
higher boys in schools, who require something of philology 
and methodical classification of the meanings of words.” 


From Dr. Leonnarp Scumrrz, Edinburgh, 


“The introduction of proper names cannot fail to be 
extremely useful to young studéats,.as they find in one 
book all they want in reading a Latin author.” 





A JUNIOR LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged from the above 
by the Author, will be published in the Autumn. 


WHITE and RIDDLE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the larger: 


work), imperial Svo, pp. 2,128, price 42s. 


‘A work which deserves the highest credit for the careful and thoughtful manner in 
which the meanings of each word are arranged and built up architecturally, story on story.” 


Prof. Max Mvuuuier’s “ Lectures on Language,’ 
SrconD Series, p. 290, Note (July, 1864). 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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ADVERTISING PARSONS. 


PLEASANT and easy calling has 
A been rudely assailed. The reverend 
gentlemen who ask us to intrust them 
with money or postage-stamps for the 
benefit of the poor, and who consider the 
second column of Zhe Times an appro- 
priate place in which to accuse their 
parishioners of immorality, have been pub- 
licly challenged to give an account of their 
stewardship. It is more than insinuated 
that the sums subscribed are unworthily 
bestowed, that the statements put forth 
are grossly exaggerated, and that the con- 
tributions of the benevolent are often pro- 
ductive of more harm than good. Nor 
are these the only aspersions of which the 
ingenious concoctors of begging advertise- 
ments have to complain. In one case the 
rector of an East-end parish, which has for 
years been made the stalking-horse of pious 
dealers in sensation, makes no secret either 
of his antipathy to indiscriminate alms- 
giving or of his belief in its pernicious 


effect. The charitable are warned against . 


giving without some inquiry into the cha- 
racter of their would-be almoners, and are 
informed that the real difficulty is not to 
induce people to give, but to prevent 
their giving too much. To be sud- 
denly told that Bethnal Green is capable 
of helping itself, and that its internal re- 
sources would, if properly worked, suffice 
to meet its wants, is like hearing that the 
crossing-sweeper, whose piteous story and 
wretched looks have extorted alms from 
us for years, is in reality a well-to-do per- 
sonage, fully competent to dress decently 
and live in comfort. We want to peer 
through the lachrymose disguise which has 
been sustained so long. We are staggered 
and incredulous, and ask for proof that 
our quondam object of pity is capable of 
self-support. If this be once given, there 
is an end of the matter. Neither whines, 
nor posturings, nor plaintive language, nor 
piteous looks, will avail that crossing- 
sweeper for the future; for, resolutely 
buttoning our pockets, we turn a deaf ear 
to his appeals. 

With the begging clergyman, however, 
the whole question resolves itself into one 
of responsibility. Misappropriation, mis- 
application, exaggeration, and unworthi- 
ness, are all ugly terms. The public are 
not interested in deciding upon the precise 
degree of merit possessed by different 
parsons; and it may be that many of the 
charges so freely made against those who 
advertise are overstrained. A man may, 
by his excessive local popularity, have 
provoked enemies. His zeal and self-devo- 
tion may be a standing reproach to his 
ease-loving brethren. The very success of 
his ministrations, his constant presence 
among his flock, his tacit reproaches to 
those who are not like himself ever amid 
the people entrusted to their care, may be, 
for aught those at a distance can tell, at 
the root of the aspersions so freely made. 
But for these reasons, if for no others, 
such a man should be careful to avoid the 
appearance of evil. There is in this 
country a strong feeling in favour of sys- 
tematic account-keeping. In the Bank- 
ruptcy Courts many aman has passed with 
flying colours, not because of his 
virtues, or the unavoidable nature of the 
misfortunes to which he has succumbed, 
but for the reason that his books were 





clearly kept. It may be urged that a good 
pastor, acting on behalf of the poor, should 
be exempt from such petty details, and 
that, assuming him to be fit for his spiri- 
tual charge, it is unwise to fetter him with 
restrictions, which are well enough for a 
tradesman or a banker’s clerk. The an- 
swer to this amiable theory is as old as 
Sydney Smith. Clergymen are but men ; 
they are not necessarily the wisest or the 
best of men, and in all such purely mun- 
dane matters as pounds, shillings, and 
pence, they must abide by the rules 
which the accumulated wisdom of man- 
kind has declared necessary whenever the 
two processes of receipt and disbursement 
come into play. Let the necessity for proper 
auditing be uniformly insisted on, and the 
man of honour and judgment will readily 
welcome the opportunity of showing how 
much practical good has been effected by the 
contributions entrusted to him, while the man 
without either will find his efforts at im- 
position detected and exposed. Under any 
circumstances the gain will be to the public. 

The result of the present discussion 
ought to be that the importunate mendi. 
cant, whether clerical or lay, be his avowed 
object personal or vicarious, will be 
politely shown the door, and that sensa- 
tion advertisements will be passed by with 
a smile. Moreover, if a few of the leading 
people in each poor parish are only true 
to themselves, this may be done without 
moderating the charitable feeling of the 
country, and without injury to the poor. 
No one pretends that almsgiving, per se, is 
anything but meritorious. There is an 
ample field for the benevolent to be found 
in the poor houses and wretched lives of 
thousands of our London population ; and 
the present object is not to divert the 
sympathies of the charitable, but to offer 
them security that their wishes shall be 
carried out. 

Some recent proceedings at Bethnal 
Green may be quoted as illustrating very 
fairly what can be done, as well as what 
may be prevented. Twenty-two houses were 
suddenly destroyed by fire, and many of their 
inhabitants ruined. Under the old system, 
we should have had harrowing letters to 
The Times, and pathetic appeals for money 
for the sufferers ; and it is not impossible 
that such a sum would have been raised 
as would not merely have restored the 
chattels lost, but would have sufficed, if so 
invested, to buy an annuity for everyone 
concerned. The wealthier parishioners 
would not have been appealed to, and 
would certainly not have been consulted. 
Advertisement would have followed ad- 
vertisement, much money would have 
been obtained, and much distributed in an 
irregular and unsystematic way. It was 
felt, however, that there were more prac- 
tical modes of dealing with the emergency 
than raising a pitiful cry to strangers for 
help. The local tradesmen were called 
into counsel, a committee was formed, and 
it was speedily ascertained that the charity 
of the district would suffice to meet all 
legitimate claims for sympathy and assist- 
ance. Then came a difficulty. If the 
committee applied to the public, it would 
confess a financial weakness of which it 
was not conscious. If it remained quiet, 
some officious advertiser would, it was 
known from bitter experience, claim to be 
acting for the poor, and at once rush into 
print. Purely with the view of keeping 
outside contributions within reasonable 
limits, a studiously-worded letter was 
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drawn up. The public were coldly warned 
against “overdoing a case of this kind,” 
and showed their appreciation of the warn- 
ing by pouring in donations with a pro- 
fusion which has been, and is, an absolute 
embarrassment to the committee. 
reasonable claim has been attended to, 
every reasonable want supplied ; more 
than 40/7. has been returned to the donors, 
and there is even now a surplus, com- 
paratively large, which will be invested 
for the general poor. Surely this is con- 
vineing proof of the extent to which the 
public have been preyed upon. If, in the 
face of an earnest request not to give, they 
persist in giving, what must be the harvest 
when every device for forcing a crop 
is brought into requisition? The de- 
moralizing effect of this latter system was 
painfully shown during the recent investiga 
tions. Many of the people who had 
suffered by the fire fraudulently attempted 
to exaggerate the amount of their loss. 
The inhabitants of an adjacent street 
sought to establish a claim on the charity- 
fund, not because they had suffered, but 
because they afforded shelter for the night, 
or a cup of tea, to the burnt out. A dis 
trict pauperized, and a people devoid of 
decent self-respect, would seem to be the 
result of a lavish, irresponsible, and 
indiscriminate scattering of alms. Sir 
Christopher Findlater, in “‘ The Disowned,” 
caused the murder of one manand the execu- 
tion of another by weakly yielding to the 
promptings of what he called his “ good 
heart.” The kind people who send cheques 
to advertising parsons they do not know, 
and whose judgment and trustworthiness 
they do not take the trouble to prove, 
would do well to consider whether they 
are not fostering and leading up to worse 
evils than either inadequate clothing or 
insufficient food. 
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Wr etun pretension to historical com- 
pleteness, this memoir is welcome as a 
useful and agreeable contribution to the 
records of our early intercourse with the 
Chinese and Japanese people. The narrative 
of public events, y well known, merely 
serves our author as a thread whereon to 
string his notes, which contain a register of 
miscellaneous facts and anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of English demeanour as well as native 
manners, or connected with special public 
questions of interest to himself. Among the 
latter may naturally be reckoned the sanitary 
system of the army ; and Dr. Rennie appears 
to have views of his own on other questions 
as well, which give a special direction, and 
in Fey ee a ao to his observations. 

e author joined the expeditionary force 
at Talien Bay shortly before the descent upon 
Peb-tang, and was present with the army 
during the action at Sinho, the ing of 
Tangkoo, and the storming 


provisional battalion at Hong- 
Kong, he did not revisit the north until the 
campaign was closed. Of the renewal of 
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of the Treaty within the walls of the capital— 
which events took place during his absence— 
he gives but a short summary to complete the 
narrative. Once more on the Peiho, Dr. 
Rennie remained at Tien-tsin throughout the 
winter ; and in the spring of 1861 he pro- 
ceeded with Sir Frederick Bruce to Peking, as 
n to the tion. His residence there 
is to form the subject of a forthcoming volume. 
Our author’s visit to Japan was only a short 
one of three weeks spent at Yokohama, in the 
months of July and August, 1863 ; a period, 
however, of special excitement, being that 
which immediately preceded the retribution 
inflicted upon Prince Satsuma for the bar- 
barous murder committed by his followers on 
Mr. Richardson. 
_ A book constructed after this fashion has 
something of the manner of a good talker 
relating his impressions of travel to a good 
listener. It has that amount of unity which 
would be secured by the common scene and 
character of his adventures, or by the indi- 
viduality of the speaker’s opinions ; and it 
seeks rather to illustrate by example than to 
prove by induction. Itis in this sort of con- 
versational way that the author presents him- 
self to us as a man of kindly disposition, 
erously resolved to see and cultivate the 
best side of the Oriental character, and no 
less generously indignant at any wanton or 
thoughtless acts committed by his own coun- 
trymen in disregard of native prejudices and 
sensibility. On this subject he has evidently 
a strong feeling, and he does not shrink from 
the task of exposing individual cases which 
deserve to be condemned. But his pages 
also contain some touching accounts of 
Chinese gratitude for such services of 
humanity as it falls within the power of a 
medical officer to render. The British cha- 
racter was no doubt presented to the Chinese 
in various phases, but we are disposed to 
believe that a balance in its favour was left 
behind on the departure of the expeditionary 
force from the Peiho. It had a double duty 
to perform in coercing the Government and at 
the same time conciliating the people ; and 
we may wonder at first sight how the latter 
task was possible amid the inevitable hard- 
ships of a military occupation. Thrusting 
twenty or thirty thousand peaceful townsmen 
from their homes into the morass of mud about 
Peh-tang, or turning forty or fifty Tien-tsin 
ladies, cold and houseless, at once into the 
streets in a wet October, to make room for 
the head-quarter staff, were not a promising 
beginning for good acquaintance, even had 
our soldiers abstained from the minor bar- 
barisms of using valued works of art for fire- 
wood, or tearing a philosopher’s library to 
light their pipes. Yet the English, with all 
their roughness and insularity, seem to have 
a (far more, we believe, than the 
nch) the knack of obtaining the confi- 
dence and good-will of the Chinese, exhibit- 
ing in a marked manner the colonizing power 
of our race. The result is hardly consistent 
with the sweeping denunciations of our 
behaviour in the East in which Dr. Rennie 
occasionally indulges. He bears testimony to 
the reliance placed by the Chinese people in 
our honour and integrity, particularly in the 
case of the large body of coolies employed in 
our military operations. To the excellent 
qualities of this corps he does full justice, 
and we obtain a Dhunpes of their career 
through the entries in various parts of his 
iary. We make their first acquaintance on 
the deck of the ‘‘ Forerunner,” at Kowloon, 
drawn up for inspection before their 5 a 
ture for the north, with their individual 
numbers stamped on the fronts and backs of 
their shirts. 
They all appeared on parade with fans, which 
used vi ; some ing up their 
SS 
- up she legs of their capa- 
garments for the same purpose. . . . 
When par ten cys parade nis eal very 
: busied ato lt: 
ments for the stowing their boxes away, 
and getting their in order. 
Next we see 550 more on board the ‘‘ Wini- 
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have been packed too closely between decks, 
and twelve are suffering from fever. But 
the rest are busy plaiting their tails, unpack- 
ing their boxes, and writing to their friends. 
Willing as they are, as well as cheery, they 
cannot resist the profitable joke of running 
away on the receipt of their advance pay. 
One of them throws pepper in the eyes of 
his guard, and bolts ; and others watch for an 
opportunity when the soldier in charge is 
looking another way, and, quickly divesting 
themselves of their regulation jackets, be- 
come at once undistinguishable from the 
crowd of their brother Chinese round the 
vegetable and sweetmeat stalls, all dressed, 
as they themselves then are, in nothing but 
a pair of blue cotton pantaloons. This at 
last reduces the English soldier to the expe- 
dient of holding tight by the tails until they 
are fairly aboard ship. Once embarked, the 
coolies become our faithful servants to the 
end. Our allies even employed their Chinese 
corps in bringing up the scaling-ladders, 
thereby exposing them to a heavy fire, which 
caused several casualties among them. They 
stood this test with the greatest steadiness. 
Our own coolies were not so severely tried ; 
but they were always to the front, always 
merry, never shrinking from hard work, and, 
we believe, generally contented. Dr. Rennie 
draws attention to the admirable material 
which here exists for infantry suited to the 
climate of India. 

A contrast to the great efficiency of the 
Chinese corps was the utter breaking down of 
the English Military Train. This, according 
to Dr. Rennie, was owing to a great mortality 
among the horses at sea, and injury to the 
survivors, by reason of overcrowding on 
board ship. He relates that out of 250 
horses in the ‘‘ Kate Hooper,” no less than 
seventy had to be thrown overboard in one day. 
To whatever cause the failure of the corps is to 
be attributed, we believe there is no doubt 
as to the fact itself. The only method of 
turning the body to account was found to be 
by attaching to them officers of the Indian 
service, natives of India and China, animals 
of all descriptions, camels, bullocks, horses, 
mules, and donkeys ; forming a heterogeneous 
mass of which the original germ gained the 
credit of being the least useful part. 


Of the general good management of the 
expedition in its other departments, the 
author says little or nothing. Dr. Rennie’s 
mission is rather to administer a corrective 
where undue praise has been imbibed, than 
to add to the effect of previous laudations. 
But the reader need not forget that he is only 
giving a partial account of a remarkable 
military feat, noted for the admirable man- 
ner in which the navy co-operated with the 
army, and for the main fact that a fleet of 
some 200 ships, men-of-war and transports, 
arrived with scarcely a serious accident at a 
rendezvous in almost unexplored waters, and 
there effected the difficult work of embarka- 
tion and re-embarkation of the whole expedi- 
tion. 

The portion of the book which will pro- 
bably be read with the most general interest 
is that relating to Japan. Here our inter- 
course, both with the people and the Govern- 
ment, being in a much earlier stage than that 
at which it has arrived in China, the author’s 
appeal to the good sense and manly forbear- 
ance both of settlers and diplomatists is 
worthy of still greater regard. With the 
Japanese we have yet to make our way. 
They are as yet unacquainted with the real 
worth and integrity of the English character, 
and our early resort to force may have re- 
tarded the progress of friendly relations. 
The people are more suspicious of us than 
are the Chinese ; and the fact that a large 
portion of the population are armed, has 
provoked a practice on our side of carrying 
revolvers, which is much to be regretted. 
We are «lisposed to agree with Dr. Rennie, 
that it would be more politic to content our- 
selves with the moral protection of a decent 
respect for their national prejudices and 
customs. According to our author— 


The Japanese, though more prone to adopt 
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European improvements, are commercially * 
long way behind the Chinese ; also less industri- 
ous, more licentious and intemperate, and in the 
main their inferiors, though on a superficial view 
the Japanese are much the more attractive 
nation. 

In respect of his own ogg nig this is, of 
course, in accordance with the doctrines of 
John Chinaman, and his better knowledge 
of the English is to him a further source of 
pride. ‘‘Those Japan men number one 
foolo’s,” said one of them to a member of 
our Legation at Yokohama, before the expe- 
dition against Satsuma, ‘‘they no savee 
those ships—they no savee what piecee fight 
they makee, supposee that pigeon bigin.” 
The Japanese are, however, quick in learn- 
ing. They have already begun to drill their 
troops in a European manner, and the fol- 
lowing is a striking fact in illustration of 
their naval capabilities :— 


It is quite a common occurrence for them to 
purchase a steamer, put their own crews and 
engineers on board, number in their own way 
the important parts of the machinery, get steam 
up, and without any assistance take the vessel 
away as readily as if they had been accustomed 
to the management of steamboats all their lives. 


Dr. Rennie does not throw much new light. 
on the obscurity of our relations with the Ja- 
panese Government ; but his account is not 
without interest, and appears to confirm what 
is now the general impression at home, that 
the destruction of life and property at Kago- 
sima was unavoidable. Previously to the 
bombardment the author had an interview 
at Nagasaki with two of Satsuma’s officers, to 
whom he predicted the certain fate of the 
town in case the British ships should be com- 
pelled to return a hostile fire from the forts. 

We have said that Dr. Rennie has certain 
strong opinions on matters beyond his special 
province, and among these is a conviction 
that the Armstrong gun is overrated as an 
engine of war. We can all recollect the ex- 
citing accounts sent home by poor Bowlby, of 
The Times, of the murderous work of these 
12-pounder breech-loaders at Taku, and the 
previous actions. The correctness of these 
accounts is here directly denied, or laid 
open to the charge of exaggeration. Dr. 
Rennie tells us that at Sinho no trace 
of the shells, which were said to have dis- 
lodged the Chinese guns on the 18th of 
August, was to be found near them; that 
what were seen to burst among the 
retreating Tartars fell there by pure 
accident ; and that the majority of dead 
found in the Tarku forts seemed to have been 
killed by the bayonet or the rifle-ball 
during the storming. He expresses his be- 
lief, the result, he says, of close observation, 
that the campaign on the Peiho was not. 
shortened by the use of these guns, and that 
the results would have been the same had 
they been replaced by common field artillery. 
Further on, he draws a comparison unfavour- 
able to the 110-pounder for naval warfare, by 
the side of ordinary muzzle-loading 68- 
pounders. How far the doctor is justified in 
this opinion we are in no position to deter- 
mine; but we cannot forbear to observe that 
the tone of apparent exultation with which 
he notes any failure of effect from modern 
*‘arms of precision,” scarcely accords with 
kis claim to an unbiassed judgment. 

That our author is not wedded to old- 
fashioned doctrines is apparent in the 
originality of some of his own theories in 
sanitary science. With respect to malaria he 
propounds a curious paradox. This in- 
fluence, he conceives, is not the actual excit- 
ing cause of ague, but it produces in certain 
constitutions a lowering of the vital power, 
which exposes them to an injurious action of 
what are ordinarily healthy agencies, such as 
fresh sea breezes. Cholera he defines as the 
result of an atmospheric electrical cause 
operating on a systematic one, the morbid 
electricity existing in certain portions of the 
atmosphere, and only certain constitutions 
being susceptible of its action. In accordance 
with these observations, Dr. Rennie attaches 
peste importance to ample space and venti- 

tion within, than to the site of a barrack or 
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hospital. With regard to the main subject 
of the book, he holds that, in spite of the 
special appointment of a medical officer to 

into effect sanitary reform, the expedi- 
tion to North China was not so remarkable a 
sanitary success as has generally been be- 
lieved. It would seem, however, that even 
his new theories suggest no remedy for such 
sickness as prevailed at Tien-tsin and Peking 
in 1861, the responsibility of which he is dis- 
posed to charge to the account of the great 
comet of that year ! 





MISS PARKES ON, WOMAN’S WORK. 


Essays on Woman’s Work. By Bessie Rayner 
Parkes. (Alex. Strahan.) 


“ TYSSAYS on Woman’s Work” is not a title 
that would attract many readers. The 
woman’s question has been handled with so 
much passion and declamation, and, so far as 
it is a question, has been obscured by so 
many theories, which have but little affected 
the point at issue, that the first attempt to 
treat it in a practical manner is exposed to a 
considerable risk of undeserved neglect. Miss 
Parkes enters into no disquisition as to the 
equality of the sexes, advocates no Utopian 
scheme for redressing imaginary wrongs, and 
neither entertains herself, nor encourages her 
readers to cherish, delusive and unfounded 
hopes, but grapples with the simple facts 
which give interest to the question, and 
reduces them to their true ground in middle- 
class vanity, to which almost every case of 
educated destitution may be ultimately re- 
ferred. In spite of its great achievements, the 
modern industrial spirit has not yet arrived 
at a true sense of its own dignity, but is 
cowed by the vague assumptions of a spurious 
gentility, and is more concerned to esta- 
blish factitious distinctions in the mode of 
bread-winning than willing to repose on the 
true basis of self-respect which should be the 
natural consequence of honest self-help. 

It would puzzle the acutest moral philo- 
sopher to determine why earning should be 
esteemed less dignified than spending, or 
why a man in want of some absolute neces- 
sary should be looked upon as conferring a 
favour on his fellow who supplies it to him 
for money. When the industrial spirit of 
modern times has so purified itself as to be 
no longer the slave of moral sentiments en- 
gendered in a state of society which it is fast 
undermining, we shall hear no more of the 
woman’s question, except as it may be treated 
as a branch of the educational one. It is no 
false accusation brought against the middle 
classes to say that this is exclusively their 
affair. As far as women are concerned in 
that portion of society which lives on daily 
wages, the question has never been started ; 
hard necessity has answered it for them, and 
their wives and daughters are as ready for 
the factory or domestic service as the fathers 
are for “all those hard, unwholesome trades 
that willing slaves pursue to eat.” There is 
no more question with them about woman’s 
work than there is in the mind of a Red 
Indian or an Esquimaux. 

To hear [says Miss Parkes] the remarks 
made by very clever and very kind people about 
this subject, it would be easy to fancy that some 
bouleversement of the whole nature and duties of 
woman had become a lamentable necessity. The 
more I think about it the more sure I feel that this 
notion is anutter exaggeration. I believe that the 
particular evil we are now trying so earnestly to 
remove is the growth of modern times, and 
closely connected with the growth of the middle 
classes. As civilization has increased during the 
last century, a number of women lave Tawa 
uplifted by the labours of men into a sphere 
where considerable cultivation and a total abne- 
gation of household work have become a custom 
and a creed ; but no corresponding provision has 
been made for them of occupation in +he higher 
and more intellectual fields of work. hey 
share, through their male relatives, in all the 
vicissitudes to which individual members of the 
middle class are subject ; and they are hel lessly 
dependent on these turns of the tide, aving 
been trained to no method of self-help. All that 
seems to me to be wanted is, that the women of 
the middle classes, belonging to professional or 
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to commercial families, should heartily scout 
the life of those classes, instead of aping the life 
of the aristocracy. Daughters living 7 at 
home, while their parents cannot hope to leave 
them a maintenance, are, in fact, exceptions in 
our busy, respectable female population. Let 
them shrink from creating an exceptional class 
of paupers, and take up their lot with the rest 
of their sisters, finding such occupations “as will 
call out and employ their better education. I 
cannot see why working ladies need be more un- 
sexed than working housemaids, nor why that 
activity which is deemed to make a woman 
eligible as a wife to a working man should, when 
exercised on higher subjects, unfit and discredit 
her to be the wife of a working barrister or 
medical man. 


It is the discredit which brings about the 
unfitness, for no one can possibly maintain 
that the capacity to be something else unfits 
a woman for her position as a mother, or as 
mistress of a household. An outrageous 
satirist of the middle classes might say that 
they manufacture their women as they do 
their goods, and that the only qualities they 
insist on their possessing are those which will 
make them sell. There is no doubt that the 
scheme pays ina certain way, so long as the 
shop is kept open ; but when it is shut, the 
goods have to be disposed of at their own true 
value, which is then called an alarming 
sacrifice ; and alarming indeed it is, when we 
consider that it is not silks and piece goods 
that we have in question. 

Miss Parkes calls on English women of 
social station to impart to the movement for 
increasing the number of remunerative 
female employments that element of moral 
repute which it will eminently require to 
insure it from failure; her appea] should 
rather be to the better sense of those whom 
it more immediately concerns, and be 
directed against the thousand - and - one 
devices of ‘‘genteel society.” It is 
true these have been the favourite subjects 
of satire even with satirists who have 
whipped their own failings on the backs of 
others ; and Miss Parkes has probably felt 
how much more usefully she was employed 
in pointing out what had already been done 
in the direction she advocates, and in giving 
practical details of those efforts which have 
been made to improve both female education, 
and the uses that it can be put to, in giving 
to the women of the middle classes a more 
independent and really honourable position. 

For eight years she has been closely con- 
nected with every effort which has been made 
in this direction, and her intimate knowledge 
of facts keeps her completely free from all 
those sentimental theories on the subject in 
which a good heart so often runs away with 
a feeble head. The progress of opinion on 
this question during the last eighty years, 
which she makes the subject of one of her 
essays, and treats in an admirably clear and 
comprehensive manner, is one of its most 
promising features, and tends more than any- 
thing else to the conclusion that the time 
will come when the industrial spirit will 
gain its last victory—that which is always 
the most difficult, but which, when once 
gained, gives possession of the country—viz., 
a victory over those notions of life with 
which it has nothing to do, and which only 
corrupt and obscure its proper dignity. It is 
seldom that so ardent a desire to improve the 
material condition of unmarried women is so 
closely associated as in Miss Parkes’ mind 
with a full insight into the true conditions 

of the production of wealth. She pleads for 
no asylum in which women shall be protected 
by some artificial arrangement or other 
from the effects of the principle of com- 
petition, but urges with the greatest 
force and cogency the claim which the 
women of the middle classes may fairly 
make to a very different education and 
to amore adequate personal provision than 
they frequently receive. On one point we do 
notthink she lays sufficient stress. Whencom- 
bating the excuse that special accomplish- 
ments would be thrown away in the great 
majority of instances in which, when married, 
women would have no occasion for their em- 
ployment, she might, with great advantage, 
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have dwelt upon the influence which any en- 
larged culture exercises in domestic life, and 
have greatly strengthened her argument by a 
fuller display of the ch which would come 
over the majority of middle-class circles when 
women shall take interest in the subjects 
which lie closest to the business and 

tions of their husbands. How mueh of the 
education of boys has a direct reference to 
the mercantile pursuits by which they live, 
which yet wodld be greatly missed if they 
had not been taught? There are no sympa- 
thies so complete and permanent as intel- 
lectual ones, and none so little relied upon in 
middle-class marriages. A common mental 
life renders those who lead it to a great ex- 
tent independent of external circumstances, 
and is the only antidote to those paltry social 
ambitions which fill up the time of so man 
who have no more elevated standard by whic 
they can support their self-respect. <A full 
account of the little that has been done, and 
but small reference to the much that has been 
said, about the means to these ends, will be 
found in Miss Parkes’ little volume, which 
we strongly recommend to all who are tired 
of talk, but who do not despair of a better 
state of things. 





SHAKSPERE’S INNER LIFE. 


Shakspere: His Inner Life, as Intimated in His 
Works. By John A. Heraud. (Maxwell & 
Co.) 

O construct from Shakspere’s works a his- 
tory of his mind is a fascinating problem. 

Materials for such a hypothetical biography 

are abundant; indeed, they are only too 

abundant; and their value is enhanced b 

the dearth of ascertained facts. Most intelli- 

gent readers have tried to find out Shakspere 
himself behind one or another of his innume- 
rable masks, and yielded at length to the 
difficulty of the task. It is one which re- 





quires, besides an intimate acquaintance with 





the plays and poems, a rare union of imagi- 
nation and common sense. In the former 
respect, Mr. Heraud is not ill-qualified to in- 
vestigate Shakspere’s ‘‘ Inner Life.” He has 
studied him deeply, with the reverence which 
is the key to knowledge of his worth, and 
with a mind imbued with the best thoughts 
of modern critics, especially Coleridge, Ger- 
vinus, and Victor Hugo. Some of his re- 
marks show a very refined poetical feeling. 
Nevertheless, his voluminous account of 
Shakspere appears to us a failure, for want 
of a little sober judgment. Mr. Heraud has 
made a radical mistake in his conception of 
Shakspere’s character. He regards him as a 
prophet having a message to deliver to man- 
kind. 

We should accept his works as a new ev 
and hitnself as in some sort the hero as well as 
the author. We should, in fact, imitate his own 
example, by putting into them an idea, and es- 
teeming him as its appointed incarnation, 

His birth is described thus, like an avatar 
of Vishnu or Buddha :— 

Out of the bosom of the Infinite a soul, having 
transferred its allegiance from the eternal to the 
temporal, manifested itself in a mortal body on 
the 23rd of April, 1564. 

His going from Stratford to London is 
called a *‘ Hegira, no less henceforth to be 
celebrated in the world’s annals than that of 
Mahomet to Medina.” Mr. Heraud says of 
** Love’s Labours Lost ” :— 

The very spirit of the Reformation inspires 
this drama. 

This startling assertion is perhaps explained 
by the following :— 

It was Shakspere’s especial mission to vindi- 
cate and to justify the passion of love as the 
motive-spring of all healthy human action. 

The character indicated by these passages, 
making allowance for hyperbole of expression, 
is widely different from that of Shakspere. 
Poetry was to him not a means to an 

but an end in itself. Dante, Milton, 
Wordsworth might be described as having a 
mission ; and it is this earnestness ¢ 





pose which places them in a different 
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some gort the hero as well as the author of 
new evangel,” and it was his “ especial 
ission to vindicate and to justify the pas- 


human action.” So far, however, 

ius of Shakespeare is dissimilar to 
that of Rousseau, this conception of Shaks- 
pere is wide of the truth. To regard him 
as in any respect the apostle or advo- 
cate of a doctrine, presupposes in him an 


the 


dition and evidence respecting the genial 


Shakspere’s characteristic doctrine—‘‘ Get 
thee a wife ; get thee awife.” In refutation 
of this absurd fancy, we need only cite the 
titles of the four great tragedies, ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
e th,” ‘‘Lear,” “Othello.” Mr. Heraud 
is hardly judicious in his claim on behalf of 
Shakspere that he should be held as a philo- 
sopher superior to Bacon. ‘‘ In the trans- 
cendental elements of metaphysical science 


cellor, and anticipated the most important 
discoveries of ee ew ” The follow- 
ing passage, to which reference is made under 
the title ‘‘A Philosophical Discovery,” is 
doubtless intended to illustrate Mr. Heraud’s 

ing: ‘‘ Shakspere appears to have anti- 
cipated the philosophical discovery of the nine- 
teenth century, that everyidea comprehends a 
variety of conceptions, and every conception 
a far larger variety of intuitions.” Divested 
of its wordy paraphernalia, this notion is 
surely at least as old as Plato. In what 
sense can it be affirmed of Shakspere, and 
denied of Homer, Sophocles, or Phidias? 
That Homer well understood the principle 
whichis ascribed as a novelty to Shakspere 
has been amply proved by Mr. Gladstone, to 
whom Mr. Heraud dedicates his book. Still 
more unwise is the enthusiasm which Mr. 
Heraud lavishes on the poet’s private con- 
duct. Shakspere’s wife catches a reflected 
tha his glory. Mr. Heraud sees her 
i in Portia ; for Bassanio left Portia 
behind when he went to Venice, and Shaks- 
pere left his wife behind when he went to 
London. 


utterly — the vulgar notions on the 
subject that pass current with shallow 
minds.” His method of refuting scandal 
betrays sin want of good sense. He 
believes, argues, that Shakspere’s early 
lifé must have conformed strictly to the 
moral rules which he put into the mouth of 
Prospero thirty years afterwards ; and that 
he could never have drunk to excess after 
Cassio exclaim, ‘‘ Oh that men should 
put an enemy into their mouths to steal away 
their brains !” 

After seeing in Shakspere an apostle, a 
Protestant Reformer, a philosopher throwing 
Bacon into the shade, and a m of 
domestic virtue, it is se ete of a conde- 
scension to insist on his being a “ legalized 
gentleman.” ‘‘ He had succeeded in obtain- 
the much-wished-for grant of arms from 


the Garter King of who con- 
ceded the application in 1597.” But Mr. 
Herand is more than half proud of his 


hero’s parochial — at Pama wg and 
again again that the poet of 
all the world and of all time was also * pine 
















element of zeal which is foreign to all tra- | . 
balance between glory and infamy, depend- 


he was far in advance of the learned Chan- | 


certain aspects 


excellence. Shakspere is no exception to this 


neral rule. An apologist may fairly clear | 





e as the motive-spring of all | 


poet. Itisa still grosser error to state as | 





** On both sides I perceive in this | 
ent consummate prudence, and | 












is good fame from the aspersions of trivial 
gossip, dismissing one tale as unfounded, 
another as envious, a third as improbable, 
and soon. But the character which remams 
at last is no more than simply what is ex- 
pressed in the frank words of 
‘* He was indeed honest, and of an open and 
free nature.” The opinion which a critic may 
have of the deerstalking and other dubious 
tales will not much affect this conclusion. 
The reputation of some men. trembles in the 


ing on the judgment which is passed on one 
or two parts. For Shakspere, however, com- 
paratively little is at issue. On the most 
favourable view, he has no pretensions to 
heroic virtue. It is remarkable, on the other 
hand, that the very faults imputed to him by 
gossip are those of ‘‘an open and free 
nature ;” and thus tradition is in accordance 
with positive testimony. 

The true key-note of Shakspere’s ‘‘ inner 
life” is struck in a line of Mr. Tennyson’s 
‘‘In Memoriam,” which sounds abruptly 
until it is well considered :— 


**T loved thee, spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee more.” 


In that phase of love which consists in in- 
tellectual sympathy, Shakspere is supreme. 
The intensity of his affection is displayed in 
the Sonnets, which Mr. Heraud perversely 
treats as allegorical. But it is in the plays 
that we learn the comprehensiveness of Shak- 
spere’s mind. The whole world of passion 
and feeling within the bounds of human life 
is embraced by his immense capacity of sym- 
pathy. _He looked on the moral universe as 
Turner looked on the material universe, but 
with a more loving eye for every feature, and 
a more unfailing hand to reproduce it. 
Human nature was to him a landscape, in 
which the meanest flower, the most rugged 
stone, was lovely. Obviously, this contempla- 
tive affection is distinct from the active love 
which moves the philanthropist or the patriot 
to self-sacrifice. The poet’s love delights in 
the world as it is, cares little to amend it, 
and ignores the mystery of the future. What 
is most hideous becomes an element of beauty, 
as when the painter of the Old Temeraire 
makes use alike of the funnel of a steam-tug 
and the splendours of the rising moon. 
Shakspere may without exaggeration be said 
to love every one of his characters. His affec- 
tion is proved by exquisite touches of tender- 
ness in the case of Othello, Macbeth, and ‘‘his 
fiend-like queen.” He loves Falstaff, without 
in the least extenuating his baseness. He is 
not without compassion for Iago and Goneritl. 
Even Richard, who stands alone in callous 
selfishness, has afriend in the poet, who makes 
his valour respected and his agonies of con- 
science pitied. Shakspere is sometimes de- 
scribed as adding these touches of humanity 
on a principle of art to make his villains 
tolerable ; but the effect is rather due to the 
power of sympathy in his nature, which first 
felt what he represented. The same explana- 
tion will account for his extreme clemency to 
such culprits as Angelo, in ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure.” He has a love for the man, as he 
has for the saintly Isabella and the sottish 
Barnadine. Brutus shares his interest with 
Mark Antony, Wolsey with Katherine. For 
numerous and elaborate illustrations of this 
leading characteristic of Shakspere’s mind we 
may refer to Mr. Heraud’s book with 
pleasure. 

Reflective characters, such as Hamlet and 
Jaques, show most of the poet’s intellectual 
habits. But it is certain that neither of these 
two is in any considerable de a portrait 
of himself. Scanty as the facts of Shak- 
spere’s life are, they suffice to prove that he 
was a prudent and able man of business. 
His career evinces a firmness of p and 
command of mpaneys ese ike the 
Prince of Denmark. Nor 5 ey 


subjective than Romeo or eisa 
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in which wise friends. will be | 
content to defend them from censure, and not — 


; >? 
provoke it by claiming for them superlative heart that of a partially reformed libertine, 


sour and selfish. In one only of Shakspere’s 


| kindly sympathy seems to give p 


type of character clearly defined, his brain 
teemi with observation and his 


creations the equal measure of justice and 
to un- 
controlled affection—namely, in Prince Hal. 
For this reason Henry may be suspected to 


- come nearest of all to the poet’s own heart. 


en Jonson— | 


This opinion prevails in Germany as to the 
play of Henry V. As to the two previous 
plays, it is confirmed by the resemblance of 
the incidents to those of Shakspere’s ex- 
perience. He must himself have taken up 
and dropped at will the .dissolute society of 
Eastcheap. 

Mr. Heraud inclines with Coleridge to 
select Prospero as a likeness of the poet 
in his later years. The theory is not im- 
probable, and suggests a pleasing picture of 
Shakspere growing grey, retired from the 
busy world, occupied with his magic art, but 
chiefly intent on a happy marriage for his 
danghter Judith. Yet, in truth, the complete 
image of Shakspere is not in one or two 
characters, but the whole circle of wonderfal 
beings to whom his genius has given life ; a 
cirele from which we would not exclude the 
plays of ‘‘ Pericles ” or ‘‘ Titus Andronicus.” 
Mr. Heraud thinks these spurious, on in- 


' ternal evidence. We see in them rather the 


imitation of older dramatists, before Shak- 
spere had matured his own style. In most 
other respects the classification of the plays 
by Mr. Heraud is good, and throws light on 
the development of Shakspere’s dramatic art. 








MISS RUSSELL’S HOBBY. 


Miss Russell’s Hobby. 2 Vols. (Macmillan & Co. ) 


'}\HE late Mr. Thackeray, in one of the most 
charming of his Essays, dilated at some 
length on the pleasure he felt in reading a 
novel of adventure—told how he enjoyed the 
Waverlies, and how he read and re-read the 
masterpieces of Alexandre Dumas. The rea- 
son, probably, lay in the fact that to the last 
he preserved the freshness of youth, that, 
beneath all the cynicism which he paraded 
in Pendennis and in Vanity Fair, his heart 
was as warm and tender as it was in his 
boyhood. Hence, though he was himself a 
master of character, he cared little to vex his 
soul with the studies with which other and 
inferior hands might occupy themselves. His 
case was, indeed, much like that of a Liston 
or a Hunter, who would grow impatient at 
witnessing the operations of a less experienced 
hand, would be ready to take the el from 
it, and to finish the work himself. us he 
would always be solitary, and his position, 
however dignified, must always be somewhat 
melancholy. Happily for the world, how- 
ever, we are not all Listons, or Hunters, or 
Thackerays in any sense. We can look on 
and witness the attempts of our neighbours 
to present us with an honest and careful 
study of character, without an itching impulse 
to pull the brushes and the colours out of 
the artist’s hands, and finish the picture 
according to our own fancies, or our own 
notions of truth and falsehood. The artist 
may not be quite perfection ; his colour may 
be sometimes crude, and his drawing here 
and there exaggerated or disproportioned. 
Still, we recognize the honesty of his inten- 


| tion, and are ready to overlook some faults 


on that account, while we palliate his more 
obvious defects by a reference to his inexperi- 
ence, and a hope that future work from the 
same hand will be truer, freer, and nobler. 
Some such verdict as this must be pro- 
‘nounced upon ‘* Miss Russell’s Hobby.” It 
is very evidently the work of a lady; and is 
probably her first effort at a sustained novel. 
The proofs of this are numerous, both in the 
matters of plot and character. As to plot, 


'the story is too long for the amount of 


| 


incident which is detailed. A bankrupt 
attorney, of too confiding a disposition for 
the naughty world in which he lives, falls 
into the trifling error of writing the name of 
a friend in mistake for his own. He is tried, 


more | convicted, and quietly sent out of the country 


before the story begins. His wife gives way 
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to drink, and sets out for Exeter with her 
own children, and those of her husband by a 


former wife. On the way, the family are 
shi ed and landed in + distress at 


the little seaport of Wareham, where they 
attract the notice of Mr. Russell, a merehant 
of the port, who adopts the eldest girl into 
his family. There the child, who is wilful, 
headstrong, and hasty of temper, finds plenty 
of grievances from the selfishness and bigoted 
nature of Miss Russell—her protector’s sister, 
and from the worrying and exuberant girl- 
ishness of Miss Anna, the youngest of the 
family. It would not be fair to forestall 
the pleasure of those who read the book by 
telling how the plot is carried on, and how 
after all is done, the heroine marries the 
friend of her childish days. Itis, therefore, as 
well only to hint that there appear to have 
been two very remarkable features about the 
atmosphere of Wareham, which might make 
it a very desirable home for a certain class 
of people. The first is, that while the young 


people grow up into the full vigour of their | 


charms very rapidly, the old people never 
seem to growany older. The second point is, 


that all the disagreeable people have a pleasant | 


habit of dying as soon as their presence 
becomes a serious hindrance to the progress 
of events. As regards the first pomt, Mr. 
Russell, who begins as a bald-headed gentle- 
man, who has made much money by trade, 
is only thirty-six when the story ends ; the 
heroine having in the meantime grown up 
from ‘‘a sweet young thing of seven or eight” 
at most, to a lady of fully marriageable age, 
who receives two or three offers before her 
protector proposes for her. This is certainly 


- a little hard to reconcile with one’s notions 


of the fitness of things ; but it is not more 
easy to understand how it comes to pass that 
so many seemingly healthy people should 
drop off and die so very conveniently. It is, 
however, only fair to say that, although the 
mortality is so extensive, there is but one 
absolute ‘‘ death-bed scene ”—every one else , 
who. dies does.so off the stage. 

The study of character, though careful and 
minute, is marked by faults of a precisely 
similar description with those which distin- 
guish the plot. The men are fewin number, 
and unsatisfactory in their elaboration, pre- 
cisely such, in a word, as might be expected 
from the hand of one whose experience of 
the rougher sex has been comparatively very 
small. They are all sketchily treated, and 
while the women of the book, who are well | 
and minutely elaborated, almost wholly fill 
the foreground, they occupy a quite secondary 
position. The hero of the story stands, in- | 
deed, in the middle distance, but the would- 
be hero is pushed into the background in 
company with a subordinate character, of 
whom more is made than would seem quite 
necessary for the progress of the plot. As 
for the hero, he is precisely the sort of man 
whom one would expect a woman to imagine 
for herself —good, amiable, and rather stupid, 
but of irreproachable character, and _pos- 
sessed of a power in his eye, which is effectual 
to tame rebellious tempers in children, and | 
to give him unlimited power over all with 
whom he comes in contact. The second 
character amongst the men of the story, 
George Spencer, is nicely sketched in, but 
enough is not made of him. He is young, 
gay, handsome, and brilliant —at least we are | 
told so, though no one would discover the 
fact from his conversation, but he manages 
to lose his destined bride at the last moment | 
on two occasions. Why this should be, the | 
reader is left is doubt; unless the heroine 
were infinitely different from the rest of her 
sex, her lover’s devotion would have touched | 
her sympathies, if not have forced her into 
love for him. The reader will hardly avoid 
disappointment at the thought of so much | 
generosity, love, and tenderness being thrown | 
away, and he will, if he be an ordinary mortal, 
and not governed solely by principle, won- | 
der why in modern novels youth, manliness, | 
and muscularity should so frequently be re- | 
warded with disappointment in love. The 
only male character who excites the slightest | 
interest, is that of the highly evangelical 


| sponge fishery which is pursued on its coasts. 
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incumbent of the 


oe 


1 at Wareham, a 


' 
_ kindly and pleasant sketch of the shallow- 
' minded, empty coxcomb, who is sometimes 


produced by the influence of much feminine 
society on the clerical race. Anyone who 
has ever lived in a country town where the 
stream of life runs rather slowly, is certain 
to recognize the portrait. The women of the 
story are more numerous and more minutely 
finished. Miss Russell, whose *‘hobby”—her 
love of herself—gives the name to the book ; 
Miss Anna, with her elderly girlish ways ; 
Agnes Spencer, with her gentle disposition 
and exuberant spirits; Mrs. Mitchell, with 
her kind heart and domesticity, her foibles 
and her fussiness ; are all admirably sketched. 
The elaboration of the first two of these 
characters raises them, indeed, to the higher 
dignity of finished studies. 

[t has been with no desire to say unpleasant 
things that the above strictures have been 
written. The work is too honest and too 
thorough to call for either condemnation or 
contempt. At the same time, it is too im- 
mature to call for more than qualified praise. 
That the next work of the writer will be 
greatly in advance of the present there can 
be no doubt; as also there can be little that 
with advancing time she may take her place, 
if not amongst the mistresses of her art, at 
least in the second rank, where she may not 
unworthily take her place, side by side with 
Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Yonge, and Miss Sewell. 
More than this can scarcely be said, save, 
indeed, that the reader of modern novels 
ought to be grateful to a lady who confines 
her story within the limits of two convenient 
volumes, and who says what she has to say 
in pure, simple, and quiet English. 





TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
CRETE, 

Travels and Researches in Crete. By Captain 
T. A. B. Spratt, R.N., F.R.S., Honorary 
Member of the Archeological Institutes at 
Berlin and Rome. 2 Vols. (John Van Voorst. ) 


\A7HILE engaged on the Mediterranean 

Survey, Captain Spratt visited every 
place of any importance in the island of 
Crete, and has gathered together the results 
of his investigations in two very handsome 
volumes. In spite of its mythological re- 


_ nown, the island presents but few and unim- 
| portant remains of the numerous Greek cities 
with which 


it was once crowded. Their 
localities have, in most cases, been identi- 
fied by Captain Spratt’s careful researches, 
chiefly by fragments of ancient moles, or by 
the strong foundations of the temples and 


| public buildings that have resisted the pre- 
datory attacks of the various barbarous races | 
_ which have held possession of the island. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the beauty of its 


coast line and mountain ranges, and a very 
full idea of either may be had from the 
remarkably able illustrations with which these 
volumes areenriched. It isnotonlyon account 
of their contributions to classical topography 
that Captain Spratt’s volumes will be read, | 
but also for the full notice he gives of the 
condition and pursuits of the present mixed 
population of Turks and Greeks. It would 
appear that before the War of Independence 
they had come to live togéther with a great 
amount of mutual toleration, but that the 
conflicts resulting from that abortive struggle 
have greatly unsettled the country, and gone 


! 





far to ruin its material welfare. 

To the extreme poverty and bad food of 
the peasantry may be attributed the pre- 
valence of that frightful scourge, leprosy, 
which afflicts many of the villages. A very 
full, mournful, and touching description of 
its effects upon those whom it renders out- 
casts from society will be found in Captain 
Spratt’s pages. 

The main industry of the island is the 


It is chiefly carried on by companionships of 
from twenty to thirty boats, for mutual 
support and protection. 

tory to a dive 


The mode of operation prepara 
is very peculiar and in e diver 


-—- 


stern, and placing 
by his side a large flat slab of marble, weighi 


proper length and thickness (14 inch), 
strips, and is left by his companions to prepare 
himself. This seems om consist in oe a 
certain time to clearing the passages 0 lungs 
by expectoration, and highly inflating them after- 
wards; thus oxydizing his highly by a 
repetition of deep inspirations. e operation 
lasts from five to ten minutes, or more according 
to the depth ; and during it the operator is never 
interfered with by his companions, and seldom 
speaks or is spoken to ; he is simply watched by 
two of them, but at a little distance, and they 
never venture to urge him or distract him in 
any way during the process. When from some 
sensation, known only to himself, after these 
repeated long-drawn and er | inspirations, he 
deems the fitting moment to have arrived, he 
seizes the slab of marble, and, after crossing 
himself and uttering a prayer, plunges with it 
like a returning dolphin into the sea, and rapidly 
descends. 

The stone is always held during the deseent 
directly in front of the head, at arm’s-l c 
and so as to offer as little resistance as possible ; 
and, by varying its inclination, it acts likewise 
as a rudder, causing the descent to be more or 
less vertical, as desired by the diver. As soon 
as he reaches the bottom, he places the stone 
under his arm to keep himself down, and then 
walks about upon the rock, or crawls under its 
ledges, stuffing the sponges into a netted bag 
with a hooped mouth, which is strung round his 
neck to receive them ; but he holds firmly tothe 
stone or rope all the while, as his safeguard 
for returning and for making the known s 
at the time he desires it. The hauling upis thus 
effected : The assistant who has hold of the rope 
awaiting the signal, first reaches down with both 
hands as low as he can, and there grasping the 
rope, with a great bodily effort raises it up to 
nearly arm’s-length over his head ; the second 
assistant is then prepared to make his graspas low 
down as he canreach, and doesthe same ; andsoon 
the two alternately, and of a fathom or more at 
a time, and with great rapidity, bring the anxious 
diver to the surface. A heavy blow from his 








nostrils, to expel the water and exhausted air 
indicates to his comrades that he is conscious and 
breathes, a word or two is then spoken by one of 
his companions to encourage him if he seems 
much distressed, as is often the case ; and the 
hearing of the voice is said by them to be a great 
support at the moment of their greatest state of 
exhaustion. A few seconds’ rest at the surface, 
and then the diver returns into the boat to re- 
cover, generally putting on an under garment or 
jacket, to assist the restoration of the animal 
heat he has lost, and to prevent the loss of more 











by the too rapid evaporation of the water from 
his body. 

Such is the life of a sponge diver, which, 
with all its danger and hardships, hardly yields 








whose turn it is takes his seat on the deck of 
199 e 


him a bare support ; for, as he can work only 


in the summer, and follows no other oceupa- 


tion, he becomes a prey to his own idleness in 
the winter months, and to the money-lenders, 
who supply him with the means of existence 
at most usurious rates. 

Captain Spratt gives a full account, of the 
chief town, Candia, after which the island was 
so long called, and a detailed description of its 
defences, which were so bravely held inst 
the power of the Sultan Achmet in 1667 by the 
Venetians and:their French allies. The coast 
of the island was for a long time exposed to 
the attacks of Algerine pirates, and many 
very curious and dramatic stories of their 
different descents on the defenceless islanders 
have been preserved and collected by Captain 
Spratt, who takes care to miss nothing that 
is in any way illustrative of the life and cus- 
toms of its population. 








ENGLAND AS SEEN BY FOREIGNERS. 


England as Seen by Foreigners in the Days of 
Elizabeth and James the First. Comprisi 
Translations of the Journals of the Two es 
of Wirtemberg in 1592 and 1610 ; both Illus- 
trative of Shakespeare; with Extracts from the 
Travels of Foreign Princes and others, Copi 
Notes, ot: Introdnétion aniieehinn. By Wil- 
liam Brenchley Rye, Assistant Keeper of the 

ent of Printed Books, British Museum. 

(John Russell Smith.) 
S isa handsome, well-printed, entertain . 
ing book—entertaining and something 
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ST 
‘more, and not too much more, and comes 
very welcome to the time. It may be taken 
into a railway compartment with well- 
grounded confidence that one of those four 
or five hours’ journeys that interpose at this 
time of the year between the centre and so 
many points in the circumference of all intel- 
lec and social attraction will be enlivened 
= al ewes, UF He aid. — = of 
espearian know on the title-page 
need not be scrutinized he closely. We all 
know by this time what room to make in our 
minds for the anticipated arrival of a new il- 
lustration of the poet ; antiquarians now are 
less sanguine than their ancestors, who were 
wont to indulge the day-dream that one day 
they might determine who was his grand- 
father, and they fly with eagerness to more 
microscopic grains of imtelligence of things 
and persons three or four degrees removed. 
We accept the results with gravity, and if 
not with enthusiasm, at any rate with sincere 
thankfulness, that the populous world can 
re lifetimes for the searching and sifting 
of details which really have a certain value, 
and it is not for us to say are not worth their 
cost. 
So there would be no disposition to be 
captious or supercilious if the promise of the 
title-page were supported by information 
even less important or less novel than is to 
be found in the book. The special Shakes- 
ian illustration alluded to, is the satis- 
collection of the original memorials 
of that visit to England by a German duke 
which prepared for his acquisition ultimately, 
to his great content and glory, of the Order 
of the Garter, and immortalized his name in 
the form of a mangled catchword in a play of 
Shakes , like a dismembered fly sticking 
in semi-transparent amber. How it came 
there is a question that will furnish theme 
for Shakespearians for many a year to 
come. In page 96 of the Introduction, 
Mr...Rye prints parallel extracts from the 
*“Merry Wives of Windsor,” Scenes 3 
and 6, as given in the first folio of 
1623, and in the quarto edition of the play, 
dated 1602 ; but he wrongly describes it as a 
** droll scene of cozenage practised by 
German travellers.” It is in reality a con- 
certed hoax, played off by Dr. Caius and Sir 
Hugh Evans upon mine host of the Garter, 
in revenge for the hoax of false rendezvous 
for their duel, by which he had made them 
laughing-stocks. Bardolf, we fear, was in 
the plot to throw him into dire dismay by 
rsuading him that the Germans—who have 
his house at command for a week, and 
whom he is resolved ‘‘ to sauce,” on the plea 
that he has had to turn away other guests, 
—have gone off not only without paying, but 
with three of his horses :— 
Host—Where be my horses? speak well of 


them, varletto. 
Bar.—Run away with the cozeners; for so 


soon as I came beyond Eton, they threw me off 
from behind one of them in a slough of mire, 
and set and away, like three German 


devils, three Doctor Faustuses. 


Enter thereupon first Sir Hugh, with his 
kindly warning that cannot help breaking 
into an ironical gibe : ‘‘ Have a care of your 
entertainments; there is a friend of mine 
come to town tells me there is three cousin 
Germans that has cozened all the hosts of 
Reading, of Maidenhead, of Colebrook, of 
horses and money ; [ tell you for good-will, 
look you,” &c., &c. 

Dr. Caius is ready to his cue, and gives 
last confirmation to the false alarm by the 
assurance from head-quarters: ‘‘I cannot 
tell vat is dat, but it is tell-a-me dat you 
make grand preparation for a Duke de 
Jarmany ; by my trot, der is no Duke that 
the Court is know, to come ; I tell you for 

-will. Adieu.” 

In the edition of 1602, the Doctor is first 

: *¢Dar be a Jarmain Duke come to 

cosened all de host of Brent- 


ry ocd I tell you for good 
2 h follows with the caution 










































































Mr. Charles Knight was the first to dis- 
cern in this ridiculous word cosen garmombles 
a transformation of the high style and title 
of his Serene Highness Frederic Duke of 
Wirtemberg, Count Miimppelgart, the 
account of whose visit to ‘ the far-famed 
Kingdom of England,” in 1592, is here re- 
printed from the notes of his private secre- 
tary. His route lay from London by 
Hounslow and Maidenhead, and therefore 
intermediately by Brentford and Colebrook, 
to the Court at Reading, and from Reading 
to Windsor ; and on his way home, at least, 
he was furnished with a passport addressed 
to mayors and justices, authorizing ‘ this 
nobleman, Counte Mombeliard,” to take up 

t-horses in his travel, ‘‘and to pay nothing 
for the same.” 

Assuredly, as matters stand upon the 
record, the inference is that this privilege 
was so far abused, that a host apprehensive 
of cozenage was at no loss to understand 
what was meant by ‘‘a sort of Counte Mom- 
beliard,” even when ominously, if not mis- 
chievously, transformed by a Welshman into 
**a sort of cosen garmombles.” 

But what of the inference as to the date of 
the play, the real point of interest? We get 
but little help; the writing of it is to be 
placed somewhere between the ducal visit, 
1592, and the quarto play of 1602. The pre- 
sumption, no doubt, is, that the joke belongs 
to the earlier years, when personal allusion 
was fresh, and the jest’s point would be 
brightest, especially as in a still later recast 
it was broken off and set aside, and another— 
Cousin-Germans—substituted ; but this is all 
we can say, and, qualified by the remembrance 
of the tenacity of the popular ear for a 
catchword, it is little enough. It may help 
**to thicken other proofs that do demonstrate 
thinly,” but for those other proofs we have 
still to wait. 

The Shakespearian conscience being dis- 
charged, we are at liberty to look at our 








ease upon our native country as the eyes of 
foreigners saw it under the last Tudor and 
the earliest Stuart—when the wrecks of 
the Spanish Armada were still exposing 
their gaunt ribs upon our shores, when 
swans were tame and abundant below 
London Bridge, and upon it, ‘‘ on one of the 
towers nearly in the middle, were stuck up 
about thirty-four heads of persons of distinc- 
tion.” Itis in such accidental notices that 
the chief interest and the not slight value of 
collections such as this consists ; and when 
they are as well edited, with due tables of 
contents, and full notes, and judicious in- 
dexes, they have a use on the shelves after 
their freshness is past and some barren tracts 
and certain occasional platitudes are forgiven 
and forgotten. They help our familiarity 
with our history ; it is only after meeting 
historical personages up and down on insig- 
nificant occasions in books like these that we 
overcome all the sense of the distance that 
divides us ; just as men require not only to 
have travelled together for a day or met at a 
heavy dinner, but must have exchanged 
single words some half-dozen times, and re- 
cognitions in varied scenes and surroundings, 
before they admit that they know each other, 
or find themselves assuming acquaintanceship. 


The visitors whose reports are here pre- 
sented to us are chiefly German, and that of 
Frederic Duke of Wirtemberg, dating 1592, 
is the longest, though its chief interest lies, 
as usual, in the shorter paragraphs and inci- 
dental observations. It is written by his 
Highness’s secretary, who with grim humour 
entitles it a bathing excursion—badenfahrt 
with allusion to the horrors of their middle 


The rudeness and insolence of the common 
people towards foreigners, the numerous exe- 
cutions, the undefended condition of the 
open towns, the comeliness and frankness 
and fairness of the women of all orders— 
these are the commonplaces of our visitors 
in these times and for a century afterwards, 
be they gentle or simple, clerical or lay ; and 
more than .one in and out of this collection 
refer to the verity of the saying that England 


is the paradise of women, the purgatory of 
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servants, and the hell of horses. For the last 
characteristic, no doubt, the bad roads were 
largely responsible, and the sufferings of 
servants are fully explained by the custom of 
retaining crowds who had no other occupa- 
tion than to carry about their masters’ colours 
and livery and be idle. 

As we turn over the pages in the idle mood 
that is neither inappropriate nor unfavour- 
able, we are reminded how one state of 
England and the world was just then reach- 
ing its period, and as often that we ourselves 
are living through a parallel crisis. When 
the German Duke visited the Tower, hesawstill 
at the top of the armoury “‘ an unspeakable 
number of arrows,” as well as many fine 
cannon not very well kept, just as we may 
now see in our arsenals the new artillery 
jostling the old. 

The second ducal visitor, son of the first, 
after running at the ring in St. James’s Park 
with Prince Henry, goes ‘‘ to see the house 
of Beddington belonging to Mr. Francis 
Carro” (the contemporary pronunciation of 
Carew), with *‘one of the most pleasant and 
ornamental gardens in England, with many 
beautiful streams.” The head of the earlier 
possessor, Sir Nicholas Carew, had been 
taken off by Henry VIII., and may easily 
have been among the thirty-four seen upon 
the spikes on London Bridge. It is buta 
year or two since even the transferred name 
of Carew was effaced from Surrey, and only 
a day or two since the historical park at last 
fell shattered under the fatal hammer, to be 
divided after the rate of 1,000. per acre. On 
the very next night after this visit his Higb- 
ness lodged at Ware, at the Stag, and slept 
in a bed of swan’s-down eight feet wide. 
Again, it was only in September, 1864, that 
this ‘‘ Shakespearian illustration” wentits way 
for the sake and the consideration of 100/., 
but, it is said, to a very fitting retirement at 
Gad’s Hill. What will be left to us ? 

The technological chemistry of our own 
day may compare itself here with the 
pretensions—nay, even with some of the 
performances — of its earlier represen- 
tatives, in the person of ‘‘a deservedly 
famous mechanician and chymist ”—for so 
Robert Boyle styled Cornelius Drebbel, of 
Alkmaar. Duke Frederic went to Eltham 
Park to see him, ‘‘ his perpetual motion, and 
virginals that played of themselves ;” ‘‘ a very 
fair and handsome man, and of very gentle 
manners, altogether different from suchlike 
characters.” The copious notes contain details 
and references that prove him to have been, 
if a charlatan, something besides that was 
much better ; and though his perpetual motion 
and even his ‘“‘ furnace which he could govern 
to any degree of heat,” may have stopped 
or gone out with him, he left to his 
family the invention of which Boyle 
thus speaks, as if he were discours- 
ing of magenta or rosaniline: “I ma 
safely affirm that a great deal of money hat 
been gained by tradesmen, both in England 
and elsewhere, upon account of the scarlet dye 
invented in our time by Cornelius Drebbel, 
who was not born a dyer nor other tradesman.” 
This was the body scarlet, the Bow dye of 
Backman. One or two more inferences as 
pertinent as the following would have set the 
analysis of air—that momentous problem, 
which even to state as a problem was a 
great service—very far on its way. Boyle 
again is the authority (‘‘ Notes,” p. 238). He 
had made inquiry of the son-in-law of Drebbel 
as to the theory of his submarine boat: “I 
was answered that Drebbel conceived that ’tis 
not the whole body of the air, but a certain 
quintessence, as chemists speak, or spirituous 
part of it, that makes it fit for respiration, 
which being spent the remaining y or 
carcase, if I may so call it, of the air is unable 
to cherish the vital flame residing in the heart; 
so that, for aught I could gather, besides the 
mechanical contrivance of his vessel he had 

a chemical liquor which he accounted the 
chief secret of his submarine navigation. 
For when from time to time he perceived 
that the finer and raves part of the air was 
consumed or overclogged by the respiration 





and steams of those that went in his ship, he 
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would, by unstopping a vessel full of tbis 
liquor, speedily restore to the troubled air 
such a proportion of vital as would 
make it again for a good while fit for respi- 
ration.” "“Drebbel took part as engineer in 
propositions for the great work of draining 
the eastern counties, constructed fireships, 
had an engine to blow up ships, and iron 
ovens made portable for the use of the army, 
&e., &e. 

Duke Frederic went further in search of 
alchemists, and little good came of it on 
either side; cheated, impoverished, and 

, “hecaused aniron gallows tobe erected 
at Stuttgart, and hanged four of them, one 
after the other.” 

There is not much new to be learnt in 
these notices by foreigners respecting the 

nius of the governments of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James the First. We only get con- 
firmations from casual observation and 
common report of those old-world notions 
that Elizabeth, in some respects less than a 
woman, was in all important respects as a 
Queen more than a man ; that through lapse 
and vacillation and tortuosity she had a very 
consistent way of coming out right at last, 
and did not let even her own feminine 
vanity compromise in the end the honour 
and interests of the country—while as to 
James, we get simply confirmation, which we 
do not need, that very pique at her majestic 
reputation swayed him to courses that left 
no alternative but the ruin either of his 
house or of the country. 

It is to be feared that but little allowance 
is to be made for coloured exaggeration in 
the account given here by Juan Fernandez 
de Velasco, Constable of Castile, of his enter- 
tainment by James on the occasion of the 
eonclusion of a . 

This notice had been partially published by 
Ellis, but the present editor sets right a 
serious misconception by pointing out that 
the Spanish Isabella is the equivalent of 
Elizabeth, and that the allusion is even to 
our own Queen, not, as supposed by Ellis, to 
some unrecorded daughter of Philip II. 
In the interchange of compliments after 
the feast, ‘‘the King sent to the Constable an 
important message by the Earl of Northanip- 
ton, telling him that this was a happy day for 
him, since he had made peace on it, and it 
was the anniversary of his children’s birth- 
days, the Princess Elizabeth (Isabella) being 
four years old, and therefore he hoped from 
her name that she might be the means of 

reserving the kingdom of Spain and Eng- 

d in friendship and union, unlike that 
other hostile Elizabeth (otra Isabella enemiga) 
who had caused so much mischief ; hence he 
ait the Constable permission to drink the 

ealth of his children. His Excellency 
drank the toast accordingly, and in reply 
aptly quoted those lines of Sannazaro on the 
birth of the Virgin, which describe how 
Gur Lady had repaired the evil which Eve 
brought upon the world.” 

And so at the Royal English table was an 
insult invited from a Spaniard to the memory 
of that great Queen, of whom Howell, writing 
from Madrid in 1622, could still say, *‘ The 
Spaniard never speaks of Queen Elizabeth 
but he fetcheth a shrink in the shoulder.” 

In the notice of the audience with the 
Queen at Reading, we have an account of 
her appearance at the age of fifty-nine, mis- 
reckoned by the writer sixty-seven, which 
her Majesty ought to have the benefit of, 
considering how heavy are the deductions 
usually made on account of adulation, which 
does not come into question here. ‘ Notwith- 
standing that her Majesty was in her 
year, and has borne the heavy burthen of 
ruling a kingdom thirty-four years, she need 
not indeed—to judge both from her person 
and appearance—yield much toagirl of sixteen. 
She has a very Sap ibed, serious, and royal 
look.” It may well be that the tone adopted 
by the courtiers may have infected the sec- 
retary, but we may safely infer that a certain 
unusual youthfulness of look and manner 
must have existed at this time at least. 

To those who become interested in this 
book, it will be a service to direct their atten- 
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tion to a view of England by a forei in 
the reign of a later Beart, Chasies If, one 
of the most agreeable of the kind; it is 
** Relation d’un Voyage en Angleterre on 
sont tonchées plusieurs choses, qui regardent 
Vetat des Sciences et de la Religion, et autres 
matieres curieuses. Par le Sieur Sorbiere.” 








The a Poetical Works of Robert Burns : 
With a Memoir by William Gunnyon. The 
“Crown” Edition, (Edinburgh : Nimmo.)—It 
was well Scotland should follow with a ‘‘ Crown” 
edition of Burns when England had led with a 
globe edition of ‘‘Shakspere.” Mr. Nimmo has en- 
tered the field evidently with a full knowledge of 
the present standard of typography and cheap- 
ness ; and all lovers of poetry in general, and 
of Burns in particular, will warmly appreciate 
his most successful attempt to put the complete 
Poet before the million. Not only does the 
editor remark in his preface - the indiscreet 
purification of our standard literature, but he 

resents to us, not a ‘“‘ Bowdlerized edition,” 
but the author’s — as they came | poghen 

n. The poems take up 510 pages, and no less 
Tie 144 are taken up by a biographical memoir 
and appendices, giving sketches of the post by 
different hands. This, though the cheapest, 
and probably the most complete edition, 1s by 
no means the one which appeals least to the 
eye in the matter of typography. It is, indeed, 
a book eminently typical of what our pub- 
lishers can do now-a-days to appeal to the 


reading public, 


The Ibis: = Quarterly Journal on a 
New Series. Vol. L, No. 3. July, 1865. (Van 
Voorst.)—In this number of The /bis we have 
the usual variety and interest. The Rev. H. B. 
Tristram continues his lively descriptions of the 
Birds of Palestine, and there are pa on 
the Birds of Natal, Sydney, and Texas. Captain 
Hutton’s observations of the Birds of the 
Southern Ocean are of the greatest interest and 
novelty, and his account of the habits and life- 
history of the Albatross is excellent. We can, 
however, hardly accept his explanation of the 
fact which he says he has observed, that the 
Albatross sometimes sails for a whole hour 
‘* without the slightest motion of the wings!” 
Captain Hutton thinks this may be explained on 
simple mechanical principles—viz., that the mo- 
mentum of a heavy body moving slowly, and of 
a proper form, will maintain its motion against 
the resistance of the air for a long time. The 
weight of an Albatross is about 16lbs., its wi 

are ten feet in expanse, and while sailing it 
*‘moves very slowly.” But to prevent this 
weight of 16lbs. from falling, its wings must pre- 
sent an oblique surface to the direction of mo- 
tion, and must meet with a corresponding 
resistance, so that it seems quite apensiide that 
any moderate initial velocity could keep the 
bird in motion for an hour. Every one must 
have observed that in swinging a small weight 
round the hand it is possible to keep up the 
motion by an impulse so small that the hand 
and fingers appear motionless; so we believe 
that the Albatross and other birds keep up their 
flight while‘ sailing” by an imperceptible motion 


. towards the base of the wings, quite distinct 


from the powerful strokes used in ordinary 
flight. There are several other points of interest 
in this paper which we recommend to the atten- 
tion of naturalists. 


The Age and the Gospel: Four Sermons 
Preached before the University of Cambridge at 
the Hulsean Lecture, 1864 ; to which is added 
a Discourse on Final Retribution. By Daniel 
Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Chureh, 
Camberwell, &c. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Moore is 
well-known as a popular preacher, but if he had 
not shown himself owt now to be a good deal 
more, he would have done so in the present 
volume. The leading points at issue between 
the Gospel as hitherto received and the new 
Christianity offered to us from many quarters, 
are here handled with more.than ordinary infor- 
mation, with much acumen, and with persuasive 
eloquence, Of the latter, or rather of rhetoric, 
there is, indeed, to our minds, a shade too 
much ; for though Mr. Moore be, as we 
have said, more than a pular preacher, 
he still is a popular preacher, and cannot, 
even in the capacity of Hulsean Lecturer, 
shake off all the habits incident to the former 
character. In spite, however, of his discussions 
being thus obstructed by a trifling excess of 
declamation, they are very acute important. 
We least like the lecture on Final Retribution. 
Acumen we have conceded to Mr. Moore, but it 
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; the metaphysical t 
needed for a di rdw eo a 


eternal, and for want of this he quite misses the 
question between himself and Mr. Maurice. 


out sae ¥~ he Br. Charles Hole. mae 





millan.)—A ready eS ee 
desk ; giving in a single line the name, , 
tion, date of birth and death, and other slight 
memoranda of deceased of all times and 


countries, who have rendered themselves more 
or less noteworthy. 


A History of British Ferns. By Edward 
Newman. Fourth, or School Edition, with 
Plates and Gl yr. (John Van Voorst. )—This 
cheap edition of Newman’s British Ferns ap- 

most opportunely for visitors to the water- 
ing places on the southern coast, or to the Lake 
Districts of land or Ireland, no less than to 
the Channel Islands, Scotland, or the Isle of 
Man. 

Notes on Mental and Moral Philosophy ; with 
an Appendix, containing a Selection of Questions 
set at the India Civil Service Hxaminations, 
between the Years 1856 and 1864, and References: 
to the Answers in the Text. By H. Coleman, 
B.A. (Harrison. )—A very useful compilation, in 
every way suitable for the instruction of pupils 
in mental and moral prego 4: according to- 
the requirements of the India Civil Service 
Examinations. 

The Elements of Mechanism: Designed for 
Students of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. 
Goodeve, M.A. Second Edition. (Longmans: 
and Co.)—We are glad to welcome the second 
edition—enlarged and improved—of this excel-. 
lent text-book of a difficult branch of learni 
the principles of mechanism. The author is. 
Professor of Mechanics at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 


A Handy-book of the Law of Friendly, Indus- 
trial, and Provident Yr wy b Loan Societies ; 
with copious Notes. By } athaniel White, of 
Her Majesty’s Civil Service. (Virtue Brothers.) 
Practical Hints for Investing Money ; with an 
Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business 
on the Stock Exchange. By Francis Playford, 
Sworn Broker. Third Edition. (Virtue Brothers.) 
—Forming Nos. 151 and 152 of ‘* Weale’s Rudi- 
mentary Series.” These little volumes will be 
found more practically useful than works of far 
greater pretension. 


Lives of Missionaries: North America. John 
Eliot, Bishop Seaburg, Bishop Chase, Bishop- 
Stewart, of Quebec, and Rev. J. G. Monatain. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
—A most pleasing and instructive little volume, 
giving, in the form of biographies of five 
eminently pious men, the histo g An the rise and 
rogress of Protestantism in North America, 
rom the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New 
_— in the reign of Charles I. till October, 


Earth's Many Voices. Second Series. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Very 
charmingly got up, as to paper, print, illus- 
trations, and binding, these pleasant moral 
tales for children cannot fail to please those for 
whom they are intended. 




















Original Poems for Infant Minds. By Several 
Young Persons. Illustrated by H. Anelay. 
(Virtue Brothers.) — This is a re-issue of a 
well-known collection of nursery rhymes, by 
the writers of ‘‘Rhymes for the Nursery.” It 
is well illustrated by H. Anelay, and nicely 
printed. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Apvotruvus (Rev. O., M.A.). Compendium Theologei or 
Manual for Students in Theology: con a ‘emntion 
om . — ley a © Reforma- 

on, the Church of the English Liturgy, and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, with Scripture Proofs and Ex ons. 
Intended for those ocparing lor Theological Examinations ; 
with Examination Papers. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxxi—493. Hall @ Son. (Cambridge). 
Whittaker. 6s. 6d. 





Acexanper (Col.). Military Examination for Junior Officers 

of Infantry. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl, sd. Mitchell. 2s. 6d. 

Axistornaye’s Birds. With short English Notes for the use of 
Schools. (Oxford Greek Texts, witn Notes.) 18mo, sd., pp. 

vill—_1644. J. H.d J. Parker. 1s, 

Bayxs (Mr. and Mrs. G. Linnzus). Daisies in the Grass; a 
a of Songs and Poems. Cr. 8vo, pp. 208. Hardwicke. 


Barker (Mrs. R.). Child’s Pathway thro Bible and Gospel 
History. 18mo, sd., pp. 70. Jarroll. = 


Berron’s Cricket Book. Frederick Wood. With “A Match 
I was in.” the Author of “The Cricket Field.” 18mo, 
bds., pp. 86. arne. 6d. 


Brevs’ Nests. With Coloured Plates. 16mo, 248. Society 
Jor Promoting Christian Knowledge. 3s. > 





Buack’s Guide to Gloucestershire. 2nd Edition. With Map and 
Liustrations. Feep. Svo .pp. vill.—148. Black. 2s. 6d. 
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Suaxsreare, Beauties of. By W. Dodd. New Edition. Fsep. 
8¥0, pp. xii—371. Mowon. 3s. 6d. 

Suorrer (Thomas). Love: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
Fsep, 8vo, pp. XV.—401. Pitman. 3s. 6d. 

oo: sn (Gneebe, M.A.). Treatise on Composition with Creditors 

nder the Private Arrangement Clauses of the Bankruptcy 
‘Act, 1861, with Forms. 12mo, pp. 63. Davis @ Son. 2s. 6d. 

Sxusner (J. E. H.). Tale of Danish Heroism. 2nd Edition. 
Post 8vo, bds., pp. vii.—248. Bickers. 3s. 6d. 

Sprrirvauism, and other Signs. By E.8. Or. 8vo, pp. iv.—236. 
Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 

Sunser Thoughts ; or, Bible Narratives for the Aged. By the 
Author of “New Tracts for Working Homes,” &c. New 


Edition. Fse My 8vo, bds. Hamilton. 1s. Large Paper, 
post 8vo, 2s 
Uncie Sam’s Visit. A Tale for Children. 16mo, pp. 64. Pit- 


man. 1s. 

Vaveunan (C. J., D.D.) Plain Words on Christian Living. 2nd 
— revised and enlarged. Fscp. 8vo, pp, 313. Strahan. 
4s. 

Vow Lersner _— Children’s Gifts and Mothers Duties; or, 
a Book for Mothers. 12mo,sd., pp. 112. Waters. 1s, 6d. 
Warcuworps for the Happy. By the Author of “Sunset 

Thoughts,” &c., &. 64mo, pp. 128. Hamilton. 6d. 








OBITUARY. 
\IR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, Director 
of the Royal Gardens at Kew, died on 
Saturday last, aged eighty. We shall give an 
obituary notice of this great botanist in our next 
week’s number. 





and the Wherefore of Cattle os 


models of fi 


Mr. Joseph Parkes, Taxing Master to the — 


Court of Exchequer, died at his house in 
Wimpole Street, on the 11th instant, in the 
seventieth year of his He was always «# 


welcome visitor at Hatton, and Dr. Parr took . 


a great interest in him, directed his studies, and 


hered. His reading in this course was of the 
widest range, and com oes eee many works 
that lie quite out of the th. He chose 
his path in life as a sathlinn, on and started in Bir- 


mingham, first by himself, and afterwards in 


partnership with Mr. Solomon Bray, the first 


_ town-clerk of the corporation of Birmingham. 


In 12 | 


He took a prominent part in the proceedings of 
the Tgehaghiien Political Union, rom thus be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Edward Ellice, a 
most: active member of Lord Grey’s Ministry. 
He became a political agent of the party, and he 
had a t deal to do with its election business. 
This necessitated his removal to London in 1832, 
where he practised as solicitor and parliamentary 


agent till about the year 1850, when he was 
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ee Part 1. Imp, 4to. Longmans. 21s. 
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sanittee hy 2 London Physician. vo, sd., pp. 23. Dean. 1s. 
Agee 4 The Daltons; or, Threo Roads in Life. In 
Wita Illustrations. New Kdition. Post svo, pp. 
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sd., ee 256. Warne. 
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appointed to the office which he held till his 
death. 

Archdeacon Wilkins died at his residence, at 
Southwell, Notts., on Sunday last, aged eighty. 
By his death the archdeaconry of Nottingham, 
with a canonry in Southwell pe. er Church, 
and the rectory of Beelsby, Lincolnshire, have 
become vacant. The Archdeacon had for his 
contemporaries at Cambridge, where he io 
duated in 1807, Lord Chief Baron Pollock, the late 
Lord Lan dale, the late Baron Alderson, the late 
Bishops of London, Ely, and Lincoln, Professor 
Sedgwick, and others. The Archdeacon was 
the author of several vores er works, and two 
or three other volumes of a lighter character. 

The death of Dr. Dieudonné, for many years 
President of the Medical Society of Brussels, 
took place on the 10th inst., at the age of nn 
five. He commenced his studies at an ear y 
age at Liége, whence he proceeded to Paris. 
His labours in connexion with sanitary science 
are well known, and were recognized by the 
Government, He was the editor of Le Journa/ 
de Médecine, and was the author of numerous 
valuable reports published by the Board of 
Health of Brussels, of which he was one of the 
founders. 

On the 28th ult. the Freiherr von Baum- 
giirtner, Vice-President of the Austrian Academy 





most active writers in the Producteur, the St. 
Simonian . = Fr ep -_ founder of 
the Seciety o: iends eople, together 
with sees Fazy, and Thiérry. In. 1833.he 
ublished a par history of the French 
Revolution. 
At the last meeting of the Paris Academy M. 
Dumas announced the death, at the age of 
of M. Piria, an Italian chemist, noted for his 
researches on salicine. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Mr. THomas PURNELL we hear is collect- 
ing materials for a History of England during 
the reign of Henry VII. Recent discoveries at 
Simancas, and in other archives, will no doubt 
be used in the new work. 

WE believe the list of candidates for the vacant 
Chair of lish Literature in Edinburgh, left 
vacant by the untimely death of Professor 
Ayrtoun, is not yet complete. The names. of 
Professor Masson, Mr. Dallas, Professor Craik, 
Mr. George Macdonald, and Professor Tweedie, 
have already been mentioned. The appointment 
rests with the Home Office. 











A FURNACE used by Palissy the potter has 
recently been discovered in Paris. a letter 
to the French Academy, M. Read gives some 
details of this interesting relic. It appears 


that whilst di the foundation of the new 
Salle des Etats, on July 27, the workmen came 
across a brick construction, which appeared to 
be a furnace for tiles. This would have been 
passed by without much notice haditnot been for 
an archeologist, M. Berty, who traced the fur- 
nace to the celebrated Palissy. A careful ex- 
amination of the interior revealed a dozen 
es, and other objects, such as 
slants, &c., all having a most bizarre appearance, 
hese strange moulds were at once recognized as 
belonging to Palissy by those who are best ac, 
quainted with his works. 

We hear that one of our most important 
national monuments has had a narrow escape. 
It was intended to hold a Congress of Archwzo- 
logists at Stonehenge, dig under the altar-stone, 
and raise the fallen trilithon. Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, however, the owner, has, we are told, 
wisely set his face against the proposal. 

Bishop Coutenso has filed in Chancery a bill 
of complaint against the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 
the Archdeacon of London, Mr. Hubbard, M.P., 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop 
of York, and the Attorney-General, in conse- 
quence of his salary, which is paid ‘out of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, bemg withheld. An 
uppearance has been entered on behalf of the 
defendants, and the case will be argued after the 
long vacation. 

Wuar will they do with him? is what both 
The Army and Navy and The United Service 


(lazele are indignantly —. about Lieut. 
| Denny. Drunk he was not, ‘*inde 
testimony” is to be believed. T a short 


' him on the ground, but did not —_ 


of Sciences, died at his residenve, Hintzing, near | 


Vienna. 

Italy has lost two well-known scholars by the 
deaths of Vinzenzo Antinori, at Florence, on 
the 22nd ult., and of Giovanni Manna, at Naples, 
on the same day. 

Dr. Buchez, the founder of the famous society 
called La Charbonnerie, which admitted men of 
all shades of Liberal opinion, cra gt 
most powerful weapons against the Restoration, 
has just died in Paris. In 1826 he became a 
St. Simonian, and was afterwards one of the | 
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. Lords of the A 


cut from Dorchester to Kingston-park, he put 
his horse at a ditch ; and, having as unsteady a 
seat as most sailors, ‘he was thrown. However, 
he rode on; and on the cricket-field got Lieut. 
(‘ampbell to help him off with his coat and. to 
bind up his shoulder. Two ship’s captains 
they, 
however, sent a message ordering off, and 
he at once rode back to Dorchester. Plenty of 
witnesses met him on the way from We mgs 
to Kingston-park, and all assert that was 
sober. The navy surgeon who donned his 
shoulder as soon as he got back says he had no 
signs of liquor about him. However, Captains 
Lord F. Kerr and Hornby had ordered him off 
the cricket-field ‘‘ because he was drunk ;” and 
his own Captain Preedy had previously forbidden 
him to go ashore except in uniform. The 
young man left the ship in uniform ; but, not 
willing to become a spectacle to men and curs 
during his tifteen-miles ride, he changed clothes 
on shore. The Army and Navy Gazette com- 
ares the treatment which he has got from 
Lo rd F. Kerr and Ca tain Hornby to what 
calls policeman’s ‘medical 
as oom $F in one or two 
ily fatal cases. It hopes the 
ty will bene fit to give Lieut. 
Denny (who, by the way, most gallantly saved 
a drowning man a few weeks ago) ‘* a chance of 
retriéving his position.” It tells a good —— 
too, illustrating the difference between 
kindly and the vindictive martinet. The late 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin had given strict orders 
that. no naval officer appear out of 
_ uniform in the port where he commanded, One 


The Lancet 
diagnosis,” 
recent and unhap 
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ay he met a captain in mufti, being himself, 
too, in the condition. ‘‘ How is this, sir’ 


same 

dare you, after my express orders, &c. *” 
** I will answer your question, Sir Isaac, by 
ing to be told how it is you set me the 
. example.” ‘‘ Ah!” was the instantaneous reply, 
**T have the Admiral’s ission, sir.” A man 
who could make that reply would not be likely 
to bear hard on those below him. The story 
goes, that the t officer received, instead 
of an order to consider himself under arrest, an 
invitation to dinner. But, then, Admiral Coffin 

was not, Captain Preedy. 

A KEEPER of an old curiosity shop in the Rue 
de Grenelle has, it is said, discovered in the 
secret draw of a bureau seventeen inedited 
letters of Cardinal de Richelieu, addressed to 
Marion Delorme. 

Nor long ago the New York police adopted 
the talismanic words, ‘ Move on,” in order the 


better to deal with the rowdies and plug-uglies | 


of the more turbulent wards. At first there was 
a good deal of difficulty in enforcing the order ; 
“* respectable citizens” would stand out for what 
they claimed as their rights, and often had to be 
taken to the station-house and locked up, that 
they might have time to reflect on what the 
rights of citizens really are. In repressing mere 
rows, as distinguished from political disturbances, 
the New York papers say their police are very 
successful. They point out how garotting was 
at once put down in New York, while it has 
several times revived in London. Curiously 
enough, it comes out a line or two after that they 
are referring to garotting in the daytime. The 
economy practised in the police stationery <e- 
partment might be advantageously imitated in 
some of our departments at home. The whole 
cost for New York and Brooklyn, including 
printing, blank books, &c., is six thousand 
ollars a-year. Only one box of steel pens is 
allowed to each station-house a-year, and every 
uire of paper and pencil given out is ‘* put 
own,” and when anybody wants ink, he has to 
bring his bottle to the general barrel. The 
clothing, too, is most thriftily managed. ‘lhe 
policeman clothes himself, buying the stuff from 
the department at a fraction over cost price. In 
winter and bad weather he wears pretty much 
whateclothes he pleases below his overcoat. For 


ans 
of the ssest New York jobs; it was 
in the hands of three or four firms, who 
palmed off on the commissioners cloth of 
any shade, so that a policeman could scarcely 
be known by his coat. In this and many 
other things there has been a change for the 
better ; in fact, making all due allowance for 


Transatlantic bragging and for th lifficult 
: ae ceepaitaeeen are }eanmn History, from the Creation to the Return 


population it has to deal with, we suppose we 
may say the New York police, so long a disgrace 
to a civilized city, is in a fair way of being as 
efficient as that of which we have more expe- 
rience. 

M. PvAvx has lately completed his history of 
the French Reformation. Very melancholy is 
the record of almost continuous persecution, 
during the century from the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes to the Edict of Toleration in 
1787. Still more melancholy are the details of 
strange, wild fanaticism, which, as is inevitably 
the case, grew up as the result of the persecution. 
In the war of the Camisards the ministers disap- 
peared ; prophets and prophetesses supplied their 

lace. Sects like the ‘‘ Multipliers” and 
** Swellers,” and those who looked on one Maroger 
as ‘*God the Father,” remind us of the Pai- 
Marire in New Zealand. By persecuting hard 
enough, you may, no doubt, bring about out- 
ward unity ; but the process is an unpleasant 
one, and for many reasons ; not the least being 
the very ugly outgrowths which are sure to be 
hrown up as it goes on. We were prepared by 
a book published several years ago, by M. 
we ow , Fils, to moderate our enthusiasm in 
of Calas and his free-thinking defender. 

Calas would scarcely have been condemned but 
for the accumulated lies which he told about the 
circumstances of his son’s suicide. No doubt he 
did so to save his son’s body from the barbarous 
treatment prescribed at that time for self-mur - 
derers ; but Romanism is hardly accountable for 
this, The Spectator, in the course of a long re- 
view of M. Puaux’s book, says, somewhat 
bitterly, ‘‘Such derogations from truth would, 
perhaps, even commend his cause to Voltaire. 
whose life is full of mendacity, and who cannot 
“auie abstain a in the course of the Calas 
affair, itself the passage in his career.” M. 
Puaux’s book . 


read by with deep interest ; it was, indeed, 
time we some better text-book than the © 
romance of Merle d’ Aubigné. 





long..time..the supplyof clothing was one | 


was much needed, and will be | 


The New York Herald having stated that the 
new correspondent of The Times in that city 
completely supersedes Dr. C. Mackay, another 
American journal thus replies: ‘‘ The Herald 
seeks to convey the impression that Dr. Mackay 
has been dismissed from his position as principal 
correspondent of The Timesin America. On the 
contrary, it was at Dr. Mackay’s earnest request 
that he is temporarily mt from his labours 
in this quarter. It was hisdesire to return to Eng- 
land and to enjoy a period of relaxation, and he 


wrote to his princi to that effect, asking them 
to appoint his successor, This they would not | 


hear of, but, properly estimating the value of his | 


services, urged him to remain in America as their 
representative. Dr. Mackay finally modified his 
original purpose so far as to consent to the 
transfer of his scene of action to Canada, where 
important issues are in process of development, 
and during the next three months he is to act as 
the correspondent of The Times in that locality. 

A THICK volume will shortly appear in Paris 
on decentralization in France. It will contain 
the opinions in favour of decentralization of MM. 
Odillon Barrot, Montalembert, Broglie, Carnot, 
and Cochin. 


Is Parliament prorogued, or is itnot? Things 
done in a hurry are proverbially not done pro- 
perly. According to 7'he Pall Mall Gazette, the 
House of Commons was not represented in the 
late prorogation, because the Lord Chancellor 
was over precipitate. Entering the House of 
Lords at five minutes to two o’clock—the hour 


fixed for the prorogation—he mistook the little | 
hhontentlent at the bar to be gentle- | 
men representing the Commons, and directed the 


gathering of 


clerk to read the writ of prorogation accordingly. 


Atthesamemoment, the knotof HouseofCommons | 
| edition of Miss Marryat’s ‘* Too Good for Him ;” 


officials who do represent the Lower Chamber 
were moving up towards the brass gates of the 
House of Lords, to present themselves there in 


due course to be called in to take their part in | 
Excited mes- | 


sengers met them, urging haste, for the writ was | 


the ceremony by the Black Rod. 


being read. They hastened—all in vain. Chan- 
cellor, reading-clerk, and writ had disappeared ; 
the table of the House was being cleared of books 
and inkstands. 
pressed his regret to the Clerk of the House of 
Commons for his over-zeal ; and the journals will 
not record the lapse in the Constitution. 


In addition to his recent announcement Mr. 
Murray has also in the press, ‘‘ Media, Babylonia, | 


and Persia—their History, Geography, and An- 
tiquities, being the concluding volumes of ‘The 
Five Ancient Monarchies of the East, by the 
Rev. George Rawlinson, 2 vols. with illustra- 
tions ;’ ‘‘ The Student’s Manual of Old Yesta- 


of the Jews from Captivity, and the close of the 
Old Testament Canon,” edited by Dr. William 


Smith ; ‘‘ The Student's Manual of New Testa- | 


ment History,” also edited by the same ; ‘‘ The 


Student’s Blackstone, a systematic abridgment of | 


Sir W. Blackstone’s Commentaries, adapted to the 


present state of the law, by R. Malcolm Kerr ;” | 
_ Moore, and Co., in the City. Abouta 
and the Lake District ;’ The third volume of | 


‘¢ A Handbook for Westmoreland, Cumberland, 


‘*The New History of Painting in Italy,” by 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with illustra- 
tions ; ‘‘ Mythology for Schools,” edited by Dr. 
William Smith; ‘‘A Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, comprising the History, Institutions, 
Archeology, Geography, and Biography of the 
Christian Church, from the Times of the Apostles 
to the Age of Charlemagne,” also edited by Dr. 
William Smith, with illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Student’s Manual of Modern Geography,” 
the Rev. W. L. Bevan, with maps and illustra- 
tions ; ‘‘ The Agamemnon of Aischylus and the 
Bacchanals of Euripides, together with Passages 
from the Lyric and later Dramatic Poets of 
Greece,” translated by Dean Milman, with classic 
illustrations ; ‘‘ The Harvest of the Sea, a con- 
tribution to the Natural and Economic History 
of the British Food Fishes, with Sketches of the 
Fisheries and the Fisher-Folk, by James G. 
Bertram,” with illustrations from the antique ; 
‘* Studies of the Music of Many Nations, in- 
cluding the substance of a course of‘ lectures de- 
liv at the Royal Institution, by H. F. 
Chorley ;’’ Mr. Tom Taylor’s and Mr. Charles W. 
Franks’ ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,” with notes of their 
present owners and localities, and illustrations ; 
‘* Peking and the Pekingese, during the First 
Year of the British Embassy at Peking,” by Dr. 
Rennie, 2 vols. ; &c. 
Messrs. MacmiLuan & Co. have in the 

‘« An Attempt to Ascertain the State of Chaucer's 
Works as they were left at his Death, with some 
Notices of their Subsequent History, by Henry 
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The Chancellor, however, ex- | 





by | 














ve, inclu on 4 
Dyce, Holman Hunt, Herbert Poetry, Prose, 
and Sensationalism in Art—Scul . 
land :” “The Albert Cross, &c. ;” and “A Class- 
Book of New Testament ony, including the 
Connexion of the Old and New Testamént, with 
Maps, by the Rev. G. F. Maclear.” 

Essks. Smiru, Extprr, & Co. have pur- 
chased the entire copyrights of all the works by 
the late Mr. Thackeray, and also the interest 
held by Messrs. Low, and Marston in the 
novels by Mr. Wilkie Collins published by that 
firm, by which latter arrangement Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. are now the publishers of 
ali the works which Mr. Wilkie Collins has as 
yet published, 


Messrs. TinsLeY BrRoTHERS have in the press 
a new novel, in 3 vols., entitled ‘“ Rhoda 


| Fleming,” by George Meredith ; also ‘‘ Maxwell 


Drewitt,” by the Author of Geo Geith, 3 
vols. ; ‘‘A ‘Trip to Barbary by a Roundabout 
Route,” by G. A. Sala; ‘‘ Running the Gaunt- 
let,” by Edmund Yates, 3 vols.; ‘*John 


Neville, Soldier, Sportsman, and Gentleman,” a 
Novel, 2 vols. ; and ‘‘Sans Merci; or, the Last 
Stoop of a Falcon,” by the Author of Guy 
Livingstone. 

Messrs. WiLLiAMs & Noreate will publish 
in the autumn a work by Mr. Samuel Laing, 
on the Prehistoric Remains of Caithness, re- 
cently discovered, to which Professor Huxley 
will add a memoir on the skulls and other 
human remains. ‘The work will be profusely il- 
lustrated. 

Mr. BenrLey announces Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton’s new story, ‘ Coletante Sherwood,” 
in three volumes, for the 25th inst. ; a second 


and ‘* A Life for a Love,” by Mrs. Wynne, two 
volumes, are now ready ; as is also the 
edition, in one volume, of ‘* Uncle Silas,” by Mr. 
Sheridan Le Fanu; at the end of this month 
the second volume of the shilling series of ‘* The 
Bentley Tales.” 

Messrs. Low, Son, AND Marston have in the 
press, to be ready on the 24th instant, ‘‘ Tales 
tor the Marines,” by Walter Thornbury, Author 
of ‘* Haunted London,” &e., 2 vols.; and 
**Marian Rooke, or The Quest for Fortune,” 
a Novel, 3 vols. 

Messrs. HovuLtstoN AND WRIGHT announce 
‘‘Hymns on the Holy Communion,” by Ada 
Cawtridge, with a Preface by the Rev. R. H. 
Baynes, M.A. 


—————— ea 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 
AND EDUCATION. 
‘th the 9th inst. the Archbishop of York dis- 
tributed, at Wigton, Cumberland, the 
prizes won in the competitive examinations of 
the schools in the deanery of Wigton, in the 
diocese of Carlisle, held under the auspices of 
Mr. George Moore, of the firm of Co e, 
ousand 
people congregated in a marquee near the town 
to witness the proceedings. His made a 
speech upon the subject of education, dwelling 
more particularly upon the merits and demerits 
of competitive examinations. ‘If I understand 
the objections to competitive examinations 
aright,” he said, ‘‘they are of this kind. It is 
said that their tendency is to induce people to 


_ pursue knowledge not so much for its own sake 


as for the prizes to be gained. Well, I think 
that very probably with schoolboys that may be 
so ; but let us hope that by-and-bye, when they 
get more sense, they will see the value of know- 
ledge for itself. or my part I see little harm 
in giving these prizes, if anybody can be found 


who, like Mr. Moore, is willing to give them. 
| Then there is another objection rai although 
I do not think it is a valid objection. We 


are told that it is a great temptation to a 


_ schoolmaster to foster the talents he sees in a 


few of his boys and neglect the many. That is 
an objection often urged ; but I would observe 
that it is impossible to find out the merits of the 


_few without pushing on and developing the 


merits of the many. Unless the master takes 
ar gs with ay lower forms of the school there 
wil never be any higher forms worth speaking 
of ; and then the sblastion comes to this, that 
the dull boy may run the risk of being neglected. 
That may be so, but I deny that it is the fruit 
of this system. It is not in human nature—and 
until you can get cast-iron schoolmasters you 
cannot alter this—that the master should not 
feel most interest in those pupils that respond 


to his instruction, and show themselves eager 
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ed on; and I am afraid 
yh olpdebecle 
a who takes Ww. readi ill be 
ng most enco oe enint by the 
. Well, now, I think upon the whole 
the objections to competition are not very grace- 
by people in my position, and for 
make use of this system as 
i r schools and 
of the country, and then go to the lower 
schools and say competition is a very bad thing. 
If competition is a bad thing, by all means let 
us alter it; but if pre taagwinge is used at the 
public schools—and as far as I know it works 
well—do not letus begin with the national schools 
upon a separate system, and say ‘knowledge 
must be sought only for its own sake.’ The 
great object of this meeting to-day is not to 
give this boy or that boy a prize, but, if I under- 
stand Mr. Moore’s object aright, it is to stir u 
an interest in education all over this district. It 
is not merely the distribution of the prizes that 
is calculated to produce this effect ; but it is the 
ering together of a number of people of the 
igher walks of life ready to give a kindly 
smile to those children ing to distinguish 
themselves.” § ing of the state of education 
throughout the country his grace added : “Is 
it, then, n to stir up interest in education? 
Unfortunately it is. This Blue-book I hold in 
my hand looks very thick and terrible, but I 
am not going to read out of it except to men- 
tion one or two facts. I find that of the parishes 
with more than 500 inhabitants, and less than 
1,000, representing a population of two millions 
altogether, 68 per cent.—a great deal more thana 
half—are wholly without any school receiving 
Government aid ; and of course, as every school, 
almost, foes for Government aid, I may say that 
a good deal more than one half of the parishes 
in the common run of agricultural districts have 
_ no national schools whatever. In regard to the 
large towns things look more favourable, but I 
am not sure that they are so favourable as they 
look. Some of the parishes are extremely large, 
and if they have got one school that does not 
ve they are up to the mark ; because very likely 
i should have two or three. Looking at 
these facts, I may say that the whole king- 
dom is.taxed and but one half of the kingdom is 
receiving the aid which that taxing produces. 
That, I believe, is a most unhealthy state of 
things, and a state of things that we should not 
allow to exist. That we should tax ourselves in 
that way and those around us have the benefit— 
that the country should be constantly 
taxed that the other may be educated— 
seems to me most unreasonable ; and whilst it 
may succeed as a temporary system, as a per- 
manent system it cannot continue. There is a 
great objection in this country to Government 
interference, and to enforcing education in 
the way in which it is done in Prussia. But 
what are you to do instead? You are to do as 
Mr. Moore is doing. The reason that so many 
— have no schools is that the inhabitants 
not take an interest in education ; they do not 
value it; their minds are not right on the 
subject of education. They themselves — 
seer classes — are content with a low 
of knowledge, and they allow 
the lower classes round about them to re- 
main uncultivated and untaught. Now, Mr. 
Moore has done his best to stir up in the country 
round about a great interest in education. He 
knows that as soon as men’s minds are directed 
to the difference between a being thoroughly un- 
taught in everything and a being properly in- 
structed in the knowledge of God and in the 
knowledge of the world around him, all people 
with common hearts and with common good 
feelings must set their minds to work to remove 
the ignorance, and lead the people out of dark- 
ness into light.” 





FATHER IGNATIUS AND THE 
BRETHREN. 
UMOURS of war amongst the Norwich 
Benedictines have been floating about for 
some time ; but it is only from a long curres- 
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with the primary duty of obedience to the 
Church ; and so, sacrificing what he very pro- 
rly held to be the minor obligation, he left 
orwich and went over to Mr. Archer Gurney, 
riest of a very High-Church place near the Ma- 
Saauisie, and a believer in purgatory, prayers for 
the dead, and other abominations to the true 
Protestant. Mr. Gurney gave him advice and 
money ; he did the same, after, to two other 
monks; and tells us piteously that the whole 
affair cost him over 15/., which he hopes some 
good Churchman may make up to him, “‘ since it 
was spent in an endeavour to do good on definite 
Church-of-England principles.” Father Ignatius 
gave them most affectionate letters ; but made no 
concession, and demanded unreserved obedience. 
One of the three, Mr. Gurney thinks, is not 
a true man; another seems to have applied 
his money in an unauthorized way. In fact, if 
Father Ignatius has any work to do, he is well 
rid of troublesome, if not suspicious, persons like 
Brothers Clement and Maurus. It is a little 
laughable that while ‘‘ the revival of Brother- 
hoods” is a matter of which most of us are still 
discussing the possibility, the ‘‘ brothers” should 
have already began to complain of the evils of 
centralization, and the desirableness of different 
‘‘ orders,” with different heads of different tem- 
peraments, so as to suit the different natures of 
those who join. The Mr. Walker, who was for 
ten days at Claydon, and then wrote a book, 
thinks it is not too great stringency, but not keep- 
ing to rules, which is ruining Norwich. It is 
really (says he) not a monastery at all, buta 
mission. Mr. Lyne tries to combine the two ; 
he makes the monks keep the rule of silence, 
while he is ‘‘ constantly receiving visitors, and 
chatting with them in his own room ;’ he keeps 
the monks to the diet of the order, while he, con- 
stantly preaching, &c., lives what they call 
luxuriously. Aboveall, he never consults them, 
as the rule of St. Benedict bids all abbots do. 
‘* Brother Maurus’s” book on ‘‘ the scandals at 
Norwich ” is advertised ; but ‘‘ Brother Stanis- 
laus” disclaims indignantly all share in it, and 
says such things should be kept within their own 
walls. As for Mr. Lyne, it is his misfortune 
that he is in the diocese of one of the narrowest 
of narrow Churchmen ; but it would, we fancy, 
puzzle even him of Oxford to get much useful 
work out of such stubborn stuff. None of his 
vagaries, however, can excuse the way in which 
he occasionally getstreated. It was bad enough 
just lately at Manchester ; but infinitely worse 
not long before at refined and courtly Bath ; 
where at the eleventh hour, after the bills stating 
_— of admission were printed, the Mayor re- 
uggd to allow any charge to be made (the meeting 
was to have been held in the Guildhall), so that 
the room was invaded by the unwashed, and their 
leaders and abettors, the speaker’s temper was 
sorely tried, the confusion became indescribable, 
and a savage mob waited for the Father outside, 
and cut the traces of a carriage in which a 
chance visitor had driven over, thinking by so 
doing to hinder Mr. Lyne’s escape. The worst 
of it was, the most outrageous among the crowd 
were people who, from their social position, cer- 
tainly ought to have known better. 


THE SALVAGE SALE OF LORD 
CHARLEMONT’S BOOKS. 


Wn fire destroyed the premises of 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, 
in Wellington Street, on the 29th of last 
June, a ‘‘ Catalogue of the Library of a 
Nobleman of + Literary and Artistic Taste”’ 
was about to be issued, and the sale announced 
to take place on the 10th of July and seven 
following days. The library, that of the late 
Earl of Charlemont, the last of the Irish peers 
elected at the Union in 1801, was well-known to 
lovers of rare and curious books, as being parti- 
cularly rich in early English and Italian litera- 
ture, including matchless specimens ofthe presses 
of our early printers, Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, 
Pynson, and theirimmediate successors, and many 
rare and unique volumes of early English poetry 
and the drama. The collection, moreover, was 
scarcely less celebrated for its illuminated manu- 
scripts, its rare books connected with Irish his- 
tory, and above all as being the eye £ wey of 
one of the finest copies in existence of the first 
folio Shakespeare of 1623. Of the 2,477 lots of 
which the original catalogue furnished the par- 
ticulars, only 233 appear to have escaped the 
flames, and of these few some were damaged. 
These were sold by auction yesterday week, 
and produced 4,100/. 3s. 6d. The principal 
lots were the following, and the descriptions 
are quoted from the catalogue :— 

1 Bodenham (J.). Bel-Vedére, or the Garden of 
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ee 


the Muses. (A collection of sentences from 
the principal poets, both living and dead. 
Prefixed are commendatory verses by A. M. 
(Anthony Munday), A. B., W. Rankins, and 
R. Hathway.) 8vo. First Edition. By F. 
K. for Hugh Astley, 1600. ...............00 151. 
3 Buckhurst (Lord). Tragidie of Ferrex and 
Porrex, set forth without addition or altera- 
tion, but altogether as the same was shewed 
on stage before the Queenes Maiestie, about 
nine yeares past, viz., the xviij ny, tbe 
Januarie, 1561, by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple. Imprinted at London by Iohn Daye, 
dwelling ouer Aldersgate, n. d. 8vo....... 261. 
5 Hannay (Patrick). Philomel, the Nightingale, 
Sheretime, and Mariana, &c., in verse, no 
engraved title. 8vo. Printed by John Havi- 
land for Nathanial Butter, 1622...... 117. 15s. 
6 Sydney, Countess of Pembrook. The Tra- 
gedie of Antonie, done into Englishe by the 
Countesse of Pembroke, imprinted at London 
for William Ponsonby, 1595, of excessive 
rarity—Delia and Rosamond augmented, and 
Cleopatra, by 8. Daniel (part of a leaf want- 
ing), 1594, in one vol. 8VO..........-..+++++ 391. 
7 Tofte (R.). Alba, the Months Minde of a 
Melancholy Lover, divided into three parts, 
by R. T., gentleman. Hereunto is added a 
most excellent, pathetical, and passionate letter 
sent by Duke d’Epernoun, in verse. At 
London, printed by Felix Kingston for Matthew 
Lownes, 1598. Svo. It contains the follow- 
ing curious notice of Love’s Labour Lost :— 
Loves Labor Lost, I once did see a Play 
Ycleped so, so called to my paine, 
Which I to heare to my small joy did stay, 
Giuing attendance on my froward Dame, 
My misgiuing minde presaging to me 1ll, 
Yet was I drawne to see it gaiust my will. 
avin oanbbidebiietddendhnndaeceddlanh os sakdile <libewedl 261. 
9 Ariosto (L.). Orlando Furioso nuovamente da 
lui proprio corretto e d’altri canti nuovi am- 
pliato con gratie e privilegii, woodcut por- 
trait after Titian. Ferrara, 1532. 4to. 
First complete edition. Printed upon 
vellum, one of five copies known, with 
the following note in a contemporary hand : 
‘* Donato gia all Sra. Veronica Gambera dallo 
auttore istesso.” This lady is noticed by 
Ariosto in the last Canto of the Furioso... 135/. 
10 Armin (Robert). History of the Two Maids of 
More-clacke, with the life and. simple Maner 
of John in the Hospitall. Played by the 
Children of the Kings Maiesties Keuels. 
Printed by N. O., for Thomas Archer, and is 
to be sold at his shop in Popes-head Pallace, 
RODD Mbaiahts wisi... tdi ccneec sends bitte etbes 15/. 10s. 
13 Bettie (W.). Historie of Titana and Theseus, 
very pleasant for age to avoide drowsie 
thoughts, profitable for eye to avoide wanton 
pastimes, so that to both it brings the mindes 
content. Printed for Robert Bird, 1636. 4to. 
- Only two other copies known 12/. 
15 Boccaccio (G.). Decamerone nuovamente cor- 


retto et con diligentia stampato. Firenze, P. 
di Giunta, 1527. 4to.............. ,debstahs date 57/. 
21 Castell (The) of Laboure. Here begynneth 


the Castell of Laboure. Thus endeth the 
Castell of Labour wherein is rychesse, vertue, 
and honoure. Emprynted be me Richarde 
Pynson. 4to. A poem of extreme rarity. At 
the end of the prologue :— 

Thus in conclusyon who redeth this treatyse 

To the rude langage gyve none advertence 
It is but wryten the tyme to exercyse, 

Without study, payne, or dylygence, 

Wyth style inorante, voyde of eloquence 
Expressynge the wayes of dilygence and idelnesse 
The one of povertye, the other of ryceesse 

MSRM ak ps bébE as «coins lived cbhindle SbbeetO 195/. 
25 Deloney (Thomas). Thomas of Reading, or the 
sixe worthy yeomen of the West, now the 
fourth time corrected and enlarged by T. D. 
Printed at London, for T. P. 1612. 4to...10/, 15s. 


26 Drummond (W., of Hawthornedenne). 
Poems, second impression. Edinb. by Andro 
ee i ah ET ne 351. 10s. 


31 Gammer Gurton ; a Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt 
and Merie Comedie, intytuled Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Nedle, played on Stage not longe ago in 
Christe’s Colledge in Cambridge, printed by 
Thomas Colwell, 1575—Peele (George) Love of 
King David and Fair Bethsabe, with the 
Tragedie of Absalon, printed by Adam Islip, 
1599—W. (R.) Tragedie of Tancred and Gis- 
mund, compiled by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple, and by them presented before her 
Majestie, T. Scarlet, 1592—The Wisdome of 
Doctor Dodypoll, as it hath been sundrie times 
acted by the children of Powles (St. Paul’s 
School), printed by Thomas Creede, 1600— 
Wilson rae Coblers Prophesie, 1594— 
Everie Woman in her Humor, 1609—The 
Weakest goeth to the Wall, as it hath been 
sundry times plaid by the right honourable 
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Earle of Oxenford his servants, 1618. In one 
deere qerlieeprs- veaeneet’ 211. 10s. 


32 Gascoigne (G.). Whole Woorkes, newlye com- 
led into one volume, that is to say, His 
Powers, Hearbes, Weedes, the Fruites of 
Warre, the Comedie called Supposes, the 
Tragedie of Jocasta, the Steele Glasse, the 
Complaint of Phylomene, the Storie of Ferdi- 
nando Ieronimi, and the pleasure at Kenel- 
worth Castle, imprinted by Abel Jeffes, 1587 
—The Droomme of Doomesday, wherein the 
frailties and miseries of lyfe are lyvely por- 
trayed, and learnedly set forth, first edition, 
imprinted for Gabriell Cawood, 1576. In one 
once cn avcneniseade revenatoeestes -Aee 141. 
43 Hawes (Stephen) Historie of Graunde Amoure 
& La Bell Pucel, called the pastime of ple- 
sure, conteining the knowledge of the seven 
Sciences, and the course of Mans life in this 
worlde. Invented by Stephen Hawes, grome 
of Kyng Henry the Seventh his Chamber. Im- 
rinted at London, by John Waylande, dwel- 
Hrige in Flete strete, at the sygne of the 
Sunne, over agaynst the Conduite, Anno D. 
EET MIN os riots Sia cuhaen atten neue oaks siane 561. 
46 Heywood (John). Spiderand Flie. A parable 
of the Spider and the Flie. T. Powell, 1556. 
SCR TI SE ix sac eeaceaiGnbeonse stasveessesb ken pts 17/. 5s. 
52 Ladies. Here be eth the boke of the Cyte 
of Ladyes, the whiche boke is deuyded in to 
iij. partes. The fyrst parte telleth howe and 
by whom the walle and the cloystre about the 
Cyte was made. The seconde parte telleth 
howe and by whom the Cyte was buylded 
within and peopled. The thyrde parte telleth 
howe and by whom the hyghe battylmentes of 
the towres were parfytely made, &c. (Wants 
DT EE WEE, GEOG. Sicaccsecccassnccecs poseve 351. 
57 Lilly (John). Comedie of Alexander, Cam- 
pe, and Diogenes, 1584—Sapho and Phao, 
played before the Queenes Majestie on Shrove- 
tewsday by her Majesties Children, and the 
Boyes of Paules (St. Paul’s School), 1591— 
Porter (Henry). Pleasant History of the Two 
Angry Women of Abington, with the humou- 
rous mirth of Dicke Coomes and Nicholas 
Proverbes 1599.— A Lamentable Tragedie 
mixed full of Pleasant Mirth, containing the 
Life of Cambises, King of Persia, imprinted 
at London by Edward Alide, n.d.—The Tra- 
of. uc, by Norton and Sackvyle, 
1590—Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 1661, &c. 
Bae CO WON BGO. i ee 33/1. 
4 Lindsay. Dialogue betweene Experience 
and a Courtier, of the miserable state of the 
Worlde. Compiled in the Scottish tung by 
Syr David Lindsey : turned and made perfect 
Englishe : and now the seconde time corrected 
and amended. Hereunto also are annexed cer- 
tain other Workes by the saide Knight, im- 
printed by Thomas Purfoote, 1581. 4to. 10/.10s. 
67 Masques. A small quarto volume, in old 
red morocco, from the Library of King Charles 
II., with a list of the Contents in the Auto- 
graph of the King on the fly-leaf: 1. Dave- 
nant (Sir W.) Salmacida Spolia, 1639; 2. 
Jordan (T.) Fancy’s Festivals, 1657; 3. 
Lenton (F.) Innes of Court Anagramatist, or 
the Masquers masqued in Anagrammes, 1634 ; 
4. Jonson (Ben) Hymenei, for Thomas 
Thorp, 1606 ; 5. Lyllie (J.) Loves Metamor- 
phosis, for William Wood, 1601; 6. Carew 
(T.) Celum Britannicum, 1634; 7. Davenant 
(Sir W.) Temple of Love, 1634; 8. Jacke 
Drums Entertainement, or the Comedie of 
yy and Katherine, newly corrected, by 
W. Stansby for Philip Knight, 1616 ; and 9. 
A new Enterlude no lesse wittie than pleasant, 
entitled New Custome, devised of late, and 
for divers causes now set forthe, never before 
this tyme imprinted, by William How for 
Abraham Veale, 1573. ...................0.55. 381. 
71 Milton’s Autograph and MS. Notes in a 
copy of Lycophronis Alexandra, Gr. et Lat. 
Gul. Canteri; Geneve, P. Stephani, 1601. 
Formerly in the possession of Milton, who 
has written his name on the blank page 
opposite the title, and has added several 
ee RII F665 50 8 ie Pei eat goede 42/. 10s. 
72 Milton’s Comus: A Maske, presented at Lud- 
.« low Castle, 1624, on Michaelmasse night, before 
the Right Honourable John Earle of Bridge- 
water, Vicount Brackly, Lord Proesident of 
Wales, and one of His Majesties most honour- 
able Privie Counsell. Printed for Humphrey 
Robinson at the signe of the Three Pidgeons, 
in Pauls Church-yard, 1637. 4to.......... 231. 
86 A remarkably curious volume of Dramatic 
Productions from the Library of King Charles 
1L., with the Royal Cypher and Crown stamped 
on the back and sides, and a list of the con- 


tents in the au of the King, on the fly- 
leaf: 1. Heywout Or) If you know not me, 





You know nobody, 1632; 2. Ditto. Thesecond 
Part. With the Building of the Royall Exchange; 
3. Peele (G. ) Historie of the two valiant Knights, 
Syr Clyomon Knight of the Golden Sheeld, 
and Clamydes the white Knight, by Thomas 
Creede, 1599 ; 4. Day (John) W. Rowley and 
G. Wilkins, Travailes of the three English 
Brothers, Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and Mr. 
Robert Shirley (with the leaf of dedication ‘‘to 
the familie of the Sherleys”), for John Wright, 
1607 ; 5. Warning for Faire Women. Centain- 
ing the most tragicall and lamentable murther 
of Master George Sanders, of London, Merchant, 
nigh Shooter’s hill, consented unto by his 
owne wife, acted by M. Browne, Mistris 
Drewry, and Trusty Roger agents therein : 
with their severall ends, by Valentine Sims, 
1599 ; 6. History of the tryall of Chevalry, 
with the life and death of Cavaliero Dicke 
Bowyer, by Simon Stafford, 1605 ; 7. Nobody 
and Somebody. With the true Chronicle His- 
torie of Elydure ; and 8. Fisher (Jasper) Fuimus 
Troes Aineid. 2. The True Trojanes, pub- 
lickly represented by the Gentlemen Students 
of Magdalen Colledge in Oxford, 1633....... 30/, 
124 Poetry (Old English). An interesting 
volume, containing: (a) The Vision of Pierce 
Plowman, newlye imprynted after the Authours 
olde copy, with a brefe summary of the prin- 
cipall matters set before x part, wherunto 
is also annexed the Crede of Pierce Plowman, 
never imprynted with the booke before. Im- 
prynted at London by Owen Rogers, dwellyng 
neare unto great saint Bartelmewes gate at the 
sygne of the Spred Egle, 1561; (6) Here 
begynnethe the Egloges of Alexander Barclay, 
priest, wherof the first thre conteine the 
miseries of courters and courtes, of all Princes 
in generall, imprynted at London by Humphrey 
Powell, n. d.; and (c) Breton (N.) Pasquils 
Mad-cappe throwne at the Corruptions of these 
Times, with his Message to Men of all Estates. 
Printed by A. M., for Francis Falkner, 


ROTI sis ss. scenn sincaney vy shock diveidsontsnetenass 40/. 10s. 
128 Rich (R.). Newes from Virginia. The lost 
Flocke Triumphant. With the happy Arrival 


of that famous and worthy Knight, Sir Thomas 
Gates, and the well reputed and valiant Cap- 
taine Mr. Christopher Newporte, and others, 
into England. ith the manner of their 
distresse in the Lland of Devils (otherwise 
called Bermoothawes) where they remained 42 
weekes, and builded two Pynaces, in which 
they returned into Virginia. By R. Rich, 
gent. one of the Voyage. London, printed by 
dw. Allde, and are to be solde by John 
Wright at Christ-church dore, 1610. In Verse, 
and of excessive rarity, if not unique. To the 
collectors of American literature and old 
English poetry this is a precious little volume, 
while the notices of the ‘‘ Bermoothawes” 
render it of interest to the Shakesperian 
student. The name of R. Rich is new to 
poetical bibliographers................:.0..s000 637. 
130 Rodomontados. Rodomontados, or Brava- 
does and Bragardismes, collected out of the 
Commentaries of the most Dreadfull, Terrible, 
and Invincible Capitaine, Mattamores Croco- 
dillo, Raiabroquelos. Arma virumque cano. 
Printed by W. Jaggard, 1610. The only other 
copy known is that in the Bodleian Library. 
It is a satire on the braggardisms of the Spa- 
nish people, and the captain was a marvellous 
fellow. ‘* One day,” says he, ‘‘as I was play- 
ing at the balloune, I smote it with such force 
that it flew up into the third heaven, where it 
mounted and leapt up before the goddes, who 
were then assembled in a verie serious coun- 
sell. They, looking earnestly one upon ano- 
ther, becam so confounded that they sat wide 
gaping, and had not the power to speak one 
word, untill at length, their sences being re- 
stored, they thought it necessary that Jupiter 
shoulde descend to earth, and falling on his 
knees before me, forsaking both his crowne 
and sceptre, should humbly offer himselfe to my 
service, Venus to bee my shee-servant, Mars 
my lacky, and Mercurie mine apple-squire.” 
The whole concludes with some verses which 

commence as follows :— ' 

“ He that dares but looke on mee, 
From feare he never can be free, 


Knowing my puissance of such might, 
That Death himself I kili outright.” 


Pe ns td a ER pli OR, cae aA 700. 

32 Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies. Published according to the True 
Original copies. Folio. Lond., printed by 
Isaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623, in 
old red morocco binding, with tooled borders. 
One of the purest and finest copies known, 
measuring 123 in, by 8 22 ..............2.-. 4551. 
133 Shakespeare (William iam)" Tragedy of Hamlet, 
205 





Prince of Denmarke, newly imprinted and 
enlarged according to the true and —_— 
copy lastly printed. London, printed by W. 
S. for Iohn Smethwicke, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Saint Dunstan’s Church-yard, 
in Fleetstreet: Vnder the Diall, n. d. 
GD, | wendravinsetccstinnstiseny yieutneiaeeane 10/. 5s. 
136 Shakespere (W.). A Pleasant Conceited 
Comedie called Loues Labors Lost, as it was 
presented before her Highnes this last Christ- 
mas. Newly corrected and augmented by W. 
Shakespere. Imprinted at London by W. W., 
for Cuthbert Burby, 1598. First Edition, 
three leaves reprinted (viz. sigs. A 2, 3, and 
4. (Mr. Daniel’s copy sold for 346/. 10s.)... 49%. 
137 Shakespeare (W.). Excellent History of the 
Merchant of Venice, with the extreme cruelty 


And the obtaining of Portia b 
three Caskets. Written by W. 
Printed by J. Roberts, 1600. 4to............ 
138 Shakespeare (William). Midsommer Nights 
Dreame, as it hath beene sundry times pub- 
likely acted by the Right Honourable the 
Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by 
William Shakespeare. Printed by lames 


Roberts, GOO. G60 2.0. .cnescecsnscanseleshncches 23/. 
140 Shakespeare (William). Much Adoe about 
Nothing, as it hath been sundrie times pub- 
likely acted by the right honourable the Lord 


Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. London, printed by V. 
S., for Andrew Wise and William Aspley, 
1600. First Edition, 4to. (Mr. Daniel’s a 
WORTHING. BOTh RODD; .. cnanicc cpsccocannmbanneih 1550. 
141 Shakespeare (William). London Prodigal, 
as it was plaide by the Kings Maiesties ser- 
uants, by William Shakespeare. London, 
printed by T. C., for Nathaniel Butter, and are 
to be sold neere S. Austins gate, at the signe 
of the pyde Bull,'1605. 4to............. 131. 5s. 
144 Shakespeare (William). TrueChronicle His- 
tory of the life and death of King Lear and his 
three Daughters. With the vnfortunate life 
of Edgar, sonne and heire to the Earle of Glo- 
cester, and his sullen and assumed humour of 
Tom of Bedlam. As it was plaid before the 
Kings Maiesty at White-Hall, vppon 38. 
Ste ee night, in Christmas Hollidaies. By 
his Maicsties Seruants, playing vsually at the 
Globe on the Banck si e. Printed for Na; 
thaniel Butter, 1608. 4to...............ccc00s 122, 
145 Shakespeare. The Most Lamentable Tra- 
gedie of Titus Andronicus, as it hath svndry 
times beene plaide by the Ki Maiesties 
Seruants. Printed for Eedward White, and 
are to be solde at his shoppe nere the little 
North dore of Pauls, and at the signe of the 
Geom BORE. 0a... nrcsscvsdnssgeemnienainde 41/. 
146 Shakespeare (William). Tragedi i 
Richard the Third, containing his treacherous 
Plots against his brother Clarence, the pittifull 
murther of his innocent Nephewes, his tyran- 
nicall vsurpation, with the whole course of 
his de life, and most deserued death. 
London, printed by Thomas Creede, 1612. 
TDL cdsseresétnbheatenedeta thubnnseateneamnte 1l/. 5s, 
147 Shakespeare (W.). Most Pleasant and Ex, 
cellent Conceited Comedy of Sir Iohn Fal- 
staffe and the Merry Wiues of Windsor, with 
the swaggering vaine of Ancient Pistoll and 
Corporall Nym. Written by W. Shakes 
Printed for Arthur Johnson, 1619. 4to. ... 20/7. 
151 8. (W.). Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, 
the eldest sonne of King Brutus, discoursi 
the warres of the Britaines, and Hunnes, with 
their discomfiture ; the Britaines victorie with 
their Accidents, and the death of Albanact. 
No lesse pleasant than profitable. Newly set 
foorth, ouerseene, and corrected by W. 8. 
Printed by Thomas Creede, 1595. 4to, wants 
ee RE a 331. 10s. 
153 S. (W.). True Chronicle Historie of the 
whole life and death of Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, as it hath beene sundry times publikely 
Acted by the Kings Maiesties Seruants, 
written by W. 8. London, printed by Thomas 
: Penn ray, 1613. em Scvsennap sbdueethatesian 91. 9s. 
mith (Capt. John). Map of Virginia, with 
a - ge, ar of the Countrey, the Commo- 


dities, eople, Government and igion. 
Whereunto is annexed the i of those 
Colonies since their first de re from Eng- 


land, &c., by W. S. Map engraved by W. Hole. 
Oxford, J. Barnes, 1612. ..................... 251. 
160 Spenser (Edm.). The Faerie Queene. Dis- 
into twelve books, wre cer XII 

orall vertues. (First Editionof both volumes. ) 

W. Ponsonby, 1590-6. Two vols, 4to. 401. 10s. 


171 Virgini Nova Britannia, offring most 
esbilions 1 fruites by Planting in Virginia, ex- 
citing all such as be well to further 














‘the same. Printed for Samuel Macham, 
aro his 


ae 
tL 
Fee 
z 

e 

: 


in Virginia, with a confutation 
as have tended to 

oe chad y an enterprise. Pub- 
vy advise and direction of the Councell 

i Printed for William Barret, 


The New Life of Virginea, de- 
ing the former Successe and present Estate 

of that plantation, being the second of 

' Nova Britannia. Published by the authoritie 
of his Majesties Counsell of Virginea. Im- 
inted by Felix Kyngston for William Welby, 
Swelling at the signe of the Swan in Pauls 
Churchyard, 1612 .............c00c-csese0ce000: 16. 
174 Virginia, G. (R.) Good Speed to Virginia, 
= by Felix Kingston for William 
elbie, and are to be sold at his shop at 

the signe of the Grayhound in Paul’s Church- 
ao ls aie neksonnesendge 10/. 
176 Woodes (Nath.). Excellent New Commedie 
intituled the Conflict of Conscience, contayn- 
ange a most lamentable example of the dole- 
tion of a miserable worldlinge, 

termed by the name of Philologus, who for- 

' sooke the trueth of Gods 1 for feare of 
the losse of lyfe and worldly goods. At 
London, printed by Richarde Bradocke dwell- 
ing in burie a little above the Con- 
duict, anno 1581. Of extreme rarity. Neither 

' Lowndes nor Bohn refers to any sale of a 
yaw copy SOE ly phi OTR RR aR RD . 
177 The Cold Yeare, 1614. A deepe Snow in 
‘which Men and Cattell have perished to the 
losse of Farmers, Grasiers, Husband- 

men, and all sorts of people in the Countrie, 
and no lesse hurtfull to Citizens. Written 
dialogue-wise in a plaine familiar talke 
betweene a London Shop-keeper and a North- 
ERs nasn- +- sn09nsngsisesonnnen seaees 71. 10s. 
189 Milton’s Lycidas. First edition. Justa 
Edovardo naufrago, ob Amicis mcerent- 
ibus. Obsequies to the memorie of Mr. 
Edward King, Anno Dom. 1638, Cant. 1638. 
MMII tath a sshtasseascchescsedacenheait «4 13/. 13s. 
197. The Canticles, or Balades of Salomon, 


declared in Metres, b 
wi 


sous 
d 
> 

| 

3 


wee 


servaunt Edwarde Whit- 
Churche, 1549 «2.0.0... eee ee seceee ens 317. 10s. 
198. (Edm.). Shepheardes Calender, con- 
twelve ogues proportionable to 

‘the twelve m Printed by H 
ian ini’) Ce err $ wait 31/. 10s. 
199, . Complaints, containing sun- 
drie small Poemes of the Worlds Vanitie. For 
W. Ponsonbie, 1591 ...........0...........20eee 71. 
200. wer (E.). OSA OPP yma henaiagrinn: 
. 18s. 


Ib. POOR R Ree Eee ete e eee ee eee eee earaseees 
202. Arnold (Richard) Chronicle. In this booke 
is ied the names of y® baylifs Custos 
mairs and sherefs of the cite of London. Also 
thartycles of the Chartur and libarties of the 
same And of the Chartur and Liberties 
off wyth odur dyvers matters (in- 


the original Ballad of the Nut-browne 
d, sk, joan by Acte of Parlement to 
Wishes Kynge enry out of the Dett, 


. isitation, &c., &c.), 1521. Folio 32/. 
206 Dives et Pauper (An Exposition of the ten 
Commandments, said to be written by Henry 

’ Parker, a Carmelite of Doncaster, Yorkshire). 
by me Richarde Pynson at the 

folic: import es London. Deo gracias. 1493, 

SNE nnd nathocyconaandernacanasacase 491. 

209 | (R.). Polycron Englisshed by 
one vycarye of Barkley atte request 
of one Sir Thomas Lord Barkley. Emprynted 
me William Caxton, 1480, folio. First 

ion, wanting two leaves ......... 4771. 15s. 

210 Hylton (Waltere). Scala Perfeccionis, Eng- 
the Ladder of Perfeccion. Wynkyn 

de Worde, 1494, folio.................c00cc00-0 43/. 


212 Bochas (John) Falle of lee Princesses, 
0 
and other Nobles, translated into Englysshe 
verse by John L te, Monke of Bury, a 
on Vi with the initial letters 
illuminated in gold and colours, Sec. xiv. xv. 
i stateeheenesrsers Zacreonnsetsas are Ba 19/. 19s. 
ones Eusebii, Grace, 2 
Manuscript on Vellum, beautifull 
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colours, but unfortunately wanting first leaf 
of prolosve, Bs CEM inthe anton okie nnn 1000. 
220 yng (John). Chronicle in Metre, frd the 
firste Begynnyng of Englande to the yeare 
1461. Manuscript on r, Sec. xv. Folio... 317. 
221 H e (Myles irroure of Myserie, a 
Poem dedicated to Queen Mary, unpublished 
Manuscript upon vellum, with drawing of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, 1557. 4to...... 38/. 17s. 
224 Lydgate (John, Moncke of Burye) Sege and 
Destrucyon of Thebes (in verse) with a lenvoye 
to all Gage and lordes that be dysposyd to 
to be lecherous and the copy of the letter that 
dan John lidgate monke of Bury sent to hom- 
frey duke of Glouceter for mony for the 
makynge of Bochas. Manuscripton Vellum with 
illuminated capitals, See. xv. Folio... 291. 8s. 
226 Metrical Lives of the Saints (written in 
English Verse, circa 1300) Manuscript on 
Vellum, Sec. xiv. Folio ............... 32/. 11s. 
229 Roman de la Rose (commence par Guillaume 
de Lorris et achevé par Jehan de Meung dict 
Clopinel). Manuscript on Vellum, with capi- 
tals in gold and colours, and 35 miniatures, 
See. xiv. Folio. This Manuscript formerly 

~ belonged to Charles IX., King of France, 
having been presented to him, 7th April, 1571, 
by the Poet, J. Antoine de Baif, as appears 
from a sonnet (unpublished) by him, written 
on a leaf of vellum, prefixed. One line occurs 
in this Manuscript which is totally different 
from the manuscript texts quoted by Wharton, 
and from the printed copies, and which reads, 

Par druerie et par soulas, 

rendered by Chaucer, ‘‘ By drurie and eke by 
solace,” proving that the English Poet either 
used this identical copy, or one with the same 

TE; dein vita Deeatna et obunsgteniregnnse «xy 242/. 11s. 


On the same day were sold the few books 
saved of the library of the late Mr. Serjeant 
Thompson, amongst which :— 

243 Missale ad usum Ecclesie Sarisburiensis, 
printed in red and black ink, with musical 
notes, and a woodcut to the Canon of the Mass. 
Lond. per Jo. Kyngston et Henr. Sutton, 


MUSES Sereace aches coperovennes ecbsperediascevces 25/. 
244 Nychodemus Gospel, Wynkyn de Worde, 
Dr ortatsrs channshh santa ys enestpiedeier ¢12005>4> 1471. 


246 Caxton. The boke of Enydos, compyled 
by Vyrgyle whiche hathe be translated oute 
of Latyne in to Frenshe, and oute of Frenshe 
reduced in to Englysshe by William Caxton, 
1490. Folio (four leaves wanting, and one leaf 








sig. L 1, most admirably executed in fac- 
DEE "sWidacsdcuneh ocunalecd¥ senen scebesquapanmetios 66/. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PATENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of Tux READER. 

Sir,—I am sorry that I have not been able 
earlier to reply to the letters of ‘‘O. T. P.” 
and Mr. Edwards, in your number for August 5. 
I will endeavour now to encroach as little as 
possible upon your s in doing so. 

*O, T. tp” thinks that I Sovamene a mistake 
in comparing a patented invention to an appro- 
printed house and that I should only compare 
it to the shape of the house, which anybody may 
copy. Heshould read my letter over again, and 
I think he would then see that 1 compare the 
usefulness of the one with that of the other, and 
the necessity of making legalized property of 
each, in order to afford the builder on the one 
hand, and the inventor on the other, a sufficient 
motive for building andinventing. If men were 

revented from building by other men freely copy- 
the shapes of their houses—as they would by 
other men freely occupying them, or as inven- 
tors would be prevented from building inventions 
if anybody could freely use them—then the com- 
parison of ‘‘O. T. P.” would be applicable to 
the argument, but not otherwise. 

Mr. Edwards says that if I had attended more 
carefully to the effect of my words, I must 
‘‘consider that property in inventions might be 
held in perpetuity.” I have considered my 
words very carefully, and the conclusion I arrive 
at is exactly the opposite to that which Mr. 
Edwards seems to regard as inevitable. I say 
that all the reasons for protecting individuals in 
the exclusive possession of houses, lands, &c., 
apply with equal, or even greater, force in favour 
of protecting inventors in the exclusive possession 
of the profits derivable from their own creations ; 
and that all those who join the present agitation 
for a free and general distribution of the products 
of the inventor's toil, ingenuity, and tal, 
belong to the same class as those who have 

itated for the like treatment of all other kinds 
s geserariomd or, in other words, that inventors’ 





perty is analogous to other property. Now, 
Noes Mr. Edwards find that this other property is 
‘‘held in ity,?” If so, he is more fortunate 
than I am. DHE: pateee sioee + Seer Denes 
my property, and all Her Majesty’s forces of 
horse, foot, and artillery, are bound to protect. 
me, if necessary, in the exclusive enjoyment of 
that pair of shoes ; but I cannot enjoy them in 
perpetuity, from the simple fact that they wear 
out, The same remarks apply to a leg of mut- 
ton, and all other perishable or consumable pro- 
perty. Now, the Patent Laws of this, and (as far 
as I am aware) of all other countries, demand as 
the first condition of proprietorship in an inven- 
tion, that it shall be new. Whatever is new must 
in time become old, and when old, the novelty or 
ground of proprietorship has perished, proprie- 
torship in perpetuity in the novelty of one in- 
vention is as impossible as dinners in perpetuity 
from one leg of mutton. 

Mr. Edwards assumes that I ‘‘would of 
course” alter all the regulations which compel 
inventors to pay stamp duties, &c., or in 
the event of failing to do so, lose their patent 
rights. Mr. Edwards mistakes my conclusion in 
this matter as widely as in the matter of per- 
petuity. I maintain most firmly that inventors 
ought to pay reasonable fees and duties, and on 
precisely the same grounds that I maintain their 
right to property in their inventions. All other 
property is taxed, and justly so ; the protection 
which the State affords to property is costly, and 
this cost of protection (i.e., of government) 
should be oaid, out of the perty protected. 
As inventions do not fall either under Schedule 
A or Schedule B, are liable neither to assessed 
taxes, nor excise, nor customs, they should be 
taxed in some other way, and every inventor who 
is so unreasonable as to ask for protection from 
the State without paying for it, is a mere beggar 
asking to be made a pauper. 

Lest Mr. Edwards and other readers should 
again attribute to me a general participation in 

1 the demands that have been made by those 
who advocate the same side, I will at once protest 
against the extreme unreasonableness and the 
impracticability of many of the alterations de- 
manded by inventors in their own favour. I 
have read the reports of the p ings of the 
Inventors’ Institute, and though m i 
ventor and patentee, dependent..in a great-mea. 
sure upon my patents, I have been as much 
surprised at some of their conclusions as at those 
of Lord Stanley and the other Commissioners 
named by Mr. Edwards. They present a curious 
spectacle of democratic artizans, on the one side, 
asking for exclusive class privil in the spirit 
of the most fossilized Toryism ; and the eldest son 
of the Conservative leader, on the other side, goi 
in for rank red-hot communism. I haveno doubt 
that the practical common-sense that has carried 
us safely between so many dangerous extremes, 
will land us on solid ground in the final legisla- 
tion upon this question ; but I fear that in the 
meantime inventors may damage their own cause 
by asking for too much, and for what is not pos- 
sible to carry out in practical legislation. The 
difficulties referred to by Lord Stanley, in his 
recent speech at the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, were for the most part those which have 
been created by these unreasonable demands. It 
is a great and most common mistake to regard 
this as an inventor's question merely. It is no 
rpg ny fies pac question than mon concern- 
ing the laws of primogeniture, or the game laws, 
are landlords’ questions They are all public 
questions, and should be argued, and must ulti- 
mately be decided, on public grounds. Inventors 
have no more right to set up their private 
interests in supenmen to the public interest, 
than landlords have to gratify their family pride 
or game-killin propensisien at the expense of 
the general food-producing powers of the country. 
And inventors have no occasion to do so. They 
can take far higher und, and maintain it. 
They can show that they are the greatest of all 
social benefactors, and at the same time that 
they are not a set of drivelling humanitarian 
fools ; and, therefore, that they will continue 
their great benefactions so long as they have 
fair, practical motives offered to them for doing 
so, but no | ; that it will pay society to pay 
them—that it paid already—that the Patent 
Laws have been the most profitable investment 
ever made by legislation, and that their abroga- 
tion would be the most ruinous enactment that 
could well be perpetrated. They can show that 
such inventions as those of James Watt could 
not possibly have been made without Patent 
Laws. Watt had not the means—had not the 
thousands of pounds—which his inventions cost 
to bring into a ical shape ; and without 

would not have advanced 
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the means. They can show Lord Stanley half- 
a-dozen of such inventions that were dependent 
for their very existence upon the proprietorship 
in their fruits afforded by Patent Laws, and prove 
that the value te the nation of this small oy. 
has been ter than all the services of all the 
peers all the landlords of the kingdom, 
which have resulted from the leisure and oppor- 
tunities afforded them by the proprietorship in 
their land ; by this means they can easily show 
that vastly more has been gained for the nation 
by the Patent Laws than by the Land Laws ; and 
that if we are to try communistic experiments, 
it will be far safer to begin with the land—to 
communise or make public property of that the 
first—for if private property in land were abro- 
gated to-morrow, the quantity of land present 
and prospective would remain the same, merely 
its distribution would be affeeted ; while the 
abrogation of Patent Laws would absolutely 
ihilate the future flow of wealth, civilization, 
and the general blessings which human ingenuity, 
stimulated by a prospect of fair and honourable 
reward, is capable of pouring upon mankind. 
And further, it we go from the ground of social 
e iency to that of natural, abstract, original 
ight, the argument is entirely in favour of the 
inventor’s property. for if anything can more 
than another be called a man’s own, it must be 
that which he has altogether created, that 
which but for him and his efforts would not exist ; 
and such is an original invention. Not so with 
the land. Noman created this; its existence 
is not dependent upon the efforts of its owners. 
It is the gift of God to man in general, not to 
one man in particular ; but the skill and ingenuity 
of the inventor are his own, and if by the la- 
borious exercise of these he enriches his fellow 
men, he is entitled, on the grounds of natural 
justice as well as of social policy, to receive 
some payment in return. Todeny this, because 
it is accompanied with the inconveniences com- 
mon to all exclusive possession of what is uni- 
versally desired, is, as I have already said, to 
make the most dangerous attack that can be 
made upon the sacred rights of property, and 
thereby upon the very groundwork and founda- 
tions of all progress and civilization.—I am, Sir, 


yours respectfully, 
W. Marrirev WILLIAMs, 


> a fagrawrle, Flintshire, 





MILL AND COMTE. 


To the Editor of Tae Reaper. 

Sir,—In Tue READER for the 12th August, p. 
177, you are good enough to notice an article of 
mine in The Churchman’s Family Magazine for 
August, and to quote part of a sentence on which 
you found an opinion unfavourable to my fitness 
for judging Mr. J. S. Mill. 

I am sure that, on referring to my article, you 
will see that you have inadvertently done me 
an injustice ; and I trust to your candour and 
courtesy to allow me a brief space in your 
columns for reply. 

The sentence, of which you quoted a part, is as 
follows: ‘‘ His philosophy is, indeed, wholly 
borrowed from Auguste Comte, but it is borrowed 
whole.” By which, as the two preceding sen- 
tences show, I meant to say that Mr. Mill does 
not borrow from Comte fragments of philosophy 
which he is unable to integrate, but what he bor- 
rows he borrows whole. Far was it from my mind, 
as it is from my words, to say, either that Mr. 
ogg philoae shoal Comte his religious as ee “ 

i j system, or even t he 
borrows from iaing all that Comte published 
as his system of ety aad But I did say, and 
meant to say, that Mr. Mill’s philosophy is 
wholly borrowed from Comte; that, so far as 
that philosophy is an integral system, it is 
Comte’s, and is taken with ample acknowledg- 
ment. But a man of Mr. Mill’s ability and 
honesty must needs assimilate and develop 
what he borrows ; and no one, I think, knows 
better than I do, in what details discrepancies 
may be shown between the two philosophers, 
founder and disciple. For instance, Comte did 
not admit the notion of a cause into his system ; 
but though Mr. Mill admits the term, he robs it 
of every characteristic which differentiates a 
cause as distinct from a /aw of nature. But under- 
lying this difference is a fundamental identit 
—at least, that is my mature opinion; and 
have yet to see on what principle 


difference. 
git tee single point of « Sociology,” it is not 
improbable there may be differences 
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between these two writers with which I am 
unacquainted ; yet even here I might be justified 
in saying of Mr. Mill’s sociological speculations 
what I said of his philosophy generally, for 
Professor Goldwin Smith says in respect of 
them, ‘‘ Mr. Mill has merely reproduced Comte.” 
(The Moral Freedom of Man. Ap ix to 
** Lectures on the Study of History,” 1865, p. 
182.)—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
C. M. INGLEBY, 
Valentine’s, Ilford, Essex, 
August 16, 1865. 





GOLDSMITH NOT A PLAGIARIST. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—I cannot admit the plagiarism which Mr. 
Williams fancies he has detected Goldsmith in 
commiting from Young (whom, by-the-bye, he 

uotes inaccurately) when he assigns to the latter 
the credit of the saying that language is given us 
not to express our wants (or thoughts), but to 
conceal them. Young says that, in the masque- 
rade of courts and towns, knaves invert the 
natural end of | age, and ‘‘talk only to con- 
ceal the mind.” There is nothing very original 
or happy in this—neither wit nor humour—it is 
merely saying that knaves talk to deceive. What 
Goldsmith playfully insists upon is, that this 
natural end of age (without any inversion) 
—‘*the true use of speech is not so much to ex- 
press our wants as to conceal them.” 

I can see nothing common in the two ideas ; 
they appear to me to be wholly different, and 1 
would suggest to your correspondent to consider 
whether his failure to perceive the difference lies 
not rather in his own brains than Goldsmith’s. 
There is a class of critics of poetry 

With whom most ts steal their works, or buy ; 
Garth didn’t write his own Dispensary. 
E. F. 


—Your obedient servant, 





THE CATTLE-PLAGUE AND VIRGIL. 
To the Editor of Tut READER, 

Sir, — ing the accounts of the symptoms 
of the cattle-plague given by the Vienna corres- 
pondent of Zhe Times, and in almost the same 
words by our home authorities, I have been 
struck with their remarkable coincidence with 
those of that plague among the brutes which is 


so powerfully yed at the close of the Third 
Book of Virvibs Geonpica Of this disease Pro- 


fessor Coni m says—‘*We know nothing of 
the e idemie’ deserited.” I venture pegged 
that these words will not appear in any future 
edition of his commentary. 

I. Let us in with the Roman poet's 
‘* primis signa diebus ;” or, in the scientific lan- 
gauage of 7’he Times correspondent, ‘‘ the first 
symptoms of pneumonia pecorum epizootica 
typhosa.” 

1. a. In Virgil’s depiction of them (v. 496-7) 

‘« ___. quatit zgros. 
Tussis anhela sues ac faucibus angit obesis.” 

b. It is true that The Times correspondent 
places among ‘‘the symptoms of the second 
stage” ‘‘adry, hollow, spasmodic cough,” and 
that, according to his account, ‘‘in very many 
cases there is no cough during the first — of 
the malady ;’ but he implies that the cough not 
seldom exists in the first stage. 

2. a. In the poet’s touching picture (v. 497-8.) 

** Labitur infelix studiorum. 
Victor equus-—————.” 

6. The matter-of-fact writer mentions ‘‘ dole- 
fulness and feebleness.” 

3. Could the expressions (a) ‘‘ Lemisse aures ” 
(v. 500) and ‘‘aret pellis” (v. 501-2) be more 
literally rendered than thus—()), ‘‘ their ears are 
pendulous,” ‘‘ the skin is dry” ? 

If. Let us go on with the comparison. 

a. Virgil writes (v. 504-5) :— 

Sin in processu ccepit crudescere morbus, 

Tum vero ardentes oculi atque attractus ab alto 
Spiritus, interdum gemitu gravis, imaque longo 
Ilia singultutendunt,. . . 

Ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix. 

b. The Times’ correspondent’s words 
are the following: ‘‘ As the malady progresses, 
the animals get very weak and faint. .. . The 
eyes are ak and wide-open; the neck and 
head are stretched out.” 

We find the parallelism extending to man’s 
precautions against the communication to him of 
this terrible disease of the brutes. 

a. According to Virgil (v. 558-9) :-— 

——humo tegere ac foveis abscondere discunt. 
Nam neque erat coriis usus, *. 7. A. 

b. The Times ndent tells us that ‘‘ the 
carcases of animals which have died of the mur- 
rain are buried in deep pits, and the skins are 
covered with slaked lime.”—I am, Sir, ed 
obedient servant, An Oxrorp M. 
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SCIENCE. 


a 


THE. PALA ONTOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY.* 


phical i 

what the Rox 
Ear aay the publication at couaa 
are to British . The documents 
by the latter are not historical, but they 
materials for completing 
times to which they refer, 
of which warlike and even political annals 
no cognizance. The memoirs put forth by 
former contain a mass of facts which, wisely 
used, will guide, correct, and confirm the geolo- 
gist in his inferences from other data, since, 
taken collectively, they represent not merely the 
life of one period, but its relations with 
But while the clubs above mentioned deprive 
many a zealous antiquary of his dearest pri 
that of hunting in lite byepaths in search of 
the coveted treasures, the geologist is only too 
thankful to be spared the labour and loss of time 
necessary for examining the work of his prede- 
cessors, by finding the results of such investiga- 
tions presented him in a concise form. 

During the eighteen years of its existence, the 
Society issued seventeen volumes, all of 
which have, with one exception, been monographs 
of separate families, to whose representatives, in 
successive geological periods, a separate fasciculus 
has been dedicated. The preparation of these 
volumes has been entrusted to those who have 
earned distinction by their successful study of 
the families described. Thus, Professor Owen 
has advanced far in his examination of the fossil 
Reptilia, Mr. Davidson in that of the Brachio- 

Dr. Wright in that of the Echinodermata 
Secondary, Mr. T. R. Jones in that of the Ento- 
mostraca. Monographs of the fossil corals have 
been completed by Messrs. M. Edwards and 
Harme ; of the Cirripedes by Mr. C. Darwin, &c. 

Contributions by so many authors on different. 
departments of the animal kingdom, and ex- 
tending over so many years, must necessarily 
vary considerably as to the method adopted, the 
difference depending both upon c in zoo- 
logical ppnion and upon the amount of materials 
accessible from time to time. So rapid has been 
the progress of paleontology, that the additions 
necessary to bring the earlier volumes down to 
the present state of knowledge will almost require 
a recasting of the whole subject. One — 
ment—that to the fossils of the Great Oolite— 
already appeared ; and another—to the fossil 
corals—is in preparation by Dr. Duncan. Some 
of the authors have not lost sight of the geo- 
logical ings ; others—indeed, the majority— 
have confined their memoirs to descriptive 
zoology. Twoopposite tendencies among n- 
tologists are well illustrated in their series: the 
one is towards the multiplication of species, the 
other towards the reduction of their number. 
Strongly analytical minds are apt to over-estimate 
the importance of minute distinctions, and the 
bias will be strengthened if the principle is also 
accepted that differences of locality or of geo- 
logic age are necessarily accompanied by varia- 
tions, which are therefore o —_ value. 
Those, on the other hand, who ieve in the 
a variability of — and who look at 
ossils irrespective of locality or age—who ex- 
clude, in fact, every consideration not strictly 
zoological—will find themselves enabled to obli- 
terate many arbitrary classifications by diminish- 

the im ce of ‘‘diagnostic” characters. 

orks such as that on the Fossil Corals and that 

on the Brachio 
taken as examples of both tendencies. 

While the text has been the work of the best 
English authorities on the subj 
plates have been prepared by who 


the inferiority of English to foreign li ’ 
The vigorous delineations of Me. Danke ot 
which the present volume contains several ad- 


mirable examples, leave nothing to be 
in the illustration of fossil v 
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what may be done are two distinct questions ; 
both may be answered from this series, which as 
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a whole is one of great excellence, and, what is of 
—_ importance, marked by the most scrupu- 


accuracy. . 
The pe oad for 1863, published this year, con- 
tains the continuations of oi hs by Professor 
pre Mr. Davidson, and , ter, and the 
uction to Professor Phillips’ monograph on 


the Belemnitide. Mr. Davidson sums up 
this of his work by a short notice of the 


classification of British Devonian rocks, so far as 
the evidence afforded by the Brachiopoda bear 
upon the question. His opinions derive great 
weight from his thorough knowledge of the 
foreign literature of the subject. 

The arrears into which the publications of the 
Society fell are now nearly brought up. Another 
volume, that for 1864, will, it is expected, appear 
before the end of the year. Among the mono- 

phs announced for future publication are : 

e Old Red Fishes, by Mr. Powrie; the 
Foraminifera, by Messrs. T. R. Jones and Parker; 
the Carboniferous Flora, by Prof. Morris ; the 
Eocene Mollusca, by Messrs. F. E. Edwards and 
S. V. Wood, &c. 


We hope the success which has hitherto at- 
tended the efforts of the honorary secretary will 
continue, and that the promised list of works 


may be issued regularly, provided that punctu- 
ality of publication be not obtained at the cost 
of care and accuracy which have made these 


memiors standard works in British science. 








THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS, 


During the late Congress at Dorchester most 
of ee read were, as might be expected, 
of | importance only. Several, however, 
were of _ interest, and of these that b 
Mr. C. T. Newton, “On Phenician Art in 
Britain,” was one of the most valuable. This 
lecture, which we are permitted to print in 
extenso, was illustrated by a fine series of maps, 
plans, and drawings. 

Mr. Newton commenced his lecture by ob- 
serving that, at first sight, a lecture on Phe- 
nician Art would seem out of place at a meeting 
of the Institute, held at Dereheibee, mainly for 
the purpose of discussing local antiquities. 
But the antiquities of the Phenician race had a 
Spécial interest, inasmuch as this people had 
been the first to navigate the Mediterranean 
through its whole len had founded Gades 
outside the pillars of Hercules as early as 1200 
B.c., and C 800 B.c., and had moreover 
been the first to apply astronomy to navigation, 
and to simplify writing by perfecting the alpha- 
betic method. They too, a special interest 
for British archeologists, inasmuch asthetin which 
tempered the copper implements of the old world, 
and converted them into bronze, was certainly 
broughtin great partfrom Britain. Now formerly, 
antiquaries, like Stukely, assumed that the Pheni- 
cians came to the South of England in ships for 
the tin. No traces of the Phenicians, so far as the 
lecturer was aware, had ever been found in Bri- 
tain, and the late Sir Cornewall Lewis, in his 
‘ History of the Astronomy of the Ancients,’ had 
maintained that the Phenicians never came to 
this country for tin, and that it was conveyed 
across the channel to Gaul, and thence by the 
overland route indicated by Diodorus to Mar- 
seilles. 

Be this as it may, it is evidently a point of 
great interest to ascertain whether Phenician 
remains exist, and where and what they 
are like. The lecturer then proceeded to con- 
sider the remains of Phenician art within 
the Mediterranean. Adverting to Professor 


greater part of 
the objects published as Phenician by that 
distinguished archzologist consisted of re- 
mains probably of the Roman period, and be- 
longing to semi-barbarous races, partially under 
inian influence: such were the curious 
temples in Malta and Gozo, which Dr. Barth 
peer a Phenician. The same observation ap- 
| to the alleged Phenician remains from 
and the Balearic Islands, and to the 
bearing Phenician inscriptions of Gades, 
and other Carthaginian settlements in 
Afriea. 
But in the Eastern Mediterranean, between 
the island of Cerigo, at the southern point of the 
' the coast of Phenicia, were a series 
i all known to have had Phenician 
in very early times. It is here that we 
track of true Phenician remains of a 


ly period. 
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Rhodes, by Messrs. Biliotti and Salzmann ; those 
in Cyprus by Dr. Ludwig Ross, Mr. Wadding- 
ton, and the Count Melchior de Vogiié ; an 
lastly, the discoveries made by M. Renan in Phe- 
nicia Proper, whom the French Emperor, with 
an enlightened liberality worthy to be imitated 
by other Governments, had employed to ex- 
cavate the sites of Tyre, Sidon, Bythos, and 
Aradus. 

Commencing with the discoveries at Rhodes, 
the lecturer described how he had first accident- 
ally discovered the Necropolis at Camirus in 
1856, and how Messrs. Salzmann and Biliotti 
had continued their excavations there from 1859 
to 1864. The antiquities which they discovered 
are a museum in themselves, ranging from the 
earliest to the latest date of Greek art, and 
comprising a number of objects which seem to 
be either Pheniclen, or executed by early Greek 
artists under Phenician influence. 

The lecturerthen exhibited drawings of the prin- 
cipal classes of objects presumed to be Phenician, 
consisting of gold ornaments chased and embossed, 
inlayed glass, Egyptian porcelain, alabaster vases, 
small bronze figures, painted fictile vases, and 
terra cotta figures. e explained how most of 
these objects had an Asiatic character, suggesting 
a Phenician origin. One of the gold ornaments, 
for instance, was the pendant of a necklace, re- 
presenting a winged lion, below which was a 
row of pendant promegranate fruits. This orna- 
ment at once reminds us of two things—the 
winged lions discovered at Nimroud, and the 
row of pendant pomegranates which ornamented 
the priest’s robe in Solomon’s temple, as de- 
scribed in the Book of Kings. The other gold 
ornament represents a winged female figure, 
holding up in either hand a lion standing on his 
hind legs. Again, among the bronzes was a man 
riding on a camel. This animal could never 
have been used in the island of Rhodes. This 
bronze must, therefore, it would seem, have been 
imported from some Asiatic country. Glass, as 
is well known, was an invention of the people of 
Sidon, and variegated glass bottles, such as those 
found at Camirus, are of remote antiquity, having 
been found in tombs in Upper Egypt of the date 
of Thothmes III. The quantity of these bottles 
found at Camirus is in itself an evidence of Phe- 
nician trade. The objects in porcelain, again, are 
very like those found in Egypt, but have been 
thought by experienced archzologists, like Mr. 
Birch, to be not Egyptian, but imitated from the 
Egyptian. The vases belong to the class which 
has been called Phenician by many archzolo- 
gists long before these discoveries. They are 

ainted with friezes of animals and monstrous 
igures on a field semé, with flowers. These 
designs are probably borrowed from Assyrian 
friezes, embroidery, or Babylonian carpets. 
Lastly, among the terra cotta figures was one, 
probably representing the Phenician Aphrodite, 
or Astarte, which is identical in type and scale, 
and almostin style, with one in the Toutes: found 
in a tomb at Sidon, by M. Rénan. The lecturer 
then described the discoveries at Cyprus. In 
this island Dr. Ludwig Ross has ‘liscovered the 
Phenician site of Dali, the ancient Idalium, 
Golgos, Paphos and Amathus. At Dali have 
been found a quantity of small statues, cut in 
calcareous stone, of which the Louvre possesses a 
very fine collection, and the British Museum a 
smaller collection, not yet exhibited for want of 
space. Here were also found, some years 
ago, twelve gold plates, embossed and chased 
with figures in relief, representing battle scenes. 
One of these plates is in the Louvre, another in 
the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris. 

At Amathus, he found an immense stone 
vase, like a laver, weighing about twenty tons, 
having under each handle a bull sculptured in 
relief. This vase has been taken possession of 
by the French Government, and is to be removed 
to Paris shortly. Since Dr. Ross’s visit, Cyprus 
has been most carefully explored by Mr. Wad- 
dington and Count Melchior de Vogiié. The 
latter archzologist has done much for Phenician 

leography, and we may hope, through his 
and those of the Duc de Luynes, to see 
the history of Phenician writing much further 
developed, and criteria established by which 
the age of Phenician inscriptions may be more 
accurately determined than at present. 

Passing on to the discoveries of Mr. Layard 
and Mr. Loftus at Nimroud, the lecturer exhi- 
bited drawings of two bronze plates, embossed 
and chased with figures in relief, one of which 
bears the inscription ‘‘ Arka” (country), in 
Phenician characters. These, and a number of 
other similar plates, were found in a palace at 
Nimroud by Mr. Layard, who in his works de- 
scribes them as seneey not the work of 
Assyrian artists, suggests that they may 
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have been made by Phenicians transported into 
Assyria as captives. Mr. Layard also found a 
number of ivory carvings, on one of which was 
a Phenician inscription, These have apparentl 
an Egyptian character, being ornamented wit 
hieroglyphics ; but Mr. Birch considers them to 
be pseu o-Fgyptian, the work of a people with no 
true knowl of hieroglyphics. hey are, 
therefore, probably Phenician. Now it is 
curious that, on turning to the antiquities from 
Camirus, we find the same phenomenon of plun- 
dered hieroglyphics on works of porcelain, on a 
silver plate, and on a gold ring. 

Turning from the tern Mediterranean to 
Etruria, we find a most interesting illustration of 
these phenomena. In the grotto of Polladrara 
near Vulci, were found a number of antiquities, 
mostly of Asiatic character; but among them were 
several objects in porcelain with blundered hiero- 

lyphics. At Czre (Cervetii), in the Regulini 
Galassi tomb, were found a number of chased and 
embossed silver cups, some of which were nearl 
identical with those found at Cyprus; and all 
through Etruria are found early vases, on which 
are figures in relief evidently taken from Asiatic 
designs. Lastly, a shell of a very rare kind, said 
only to be met with in the Indian seas, was 
found in a tomb in Etruria. This shell was 
covered with an Asiatic design of figures and 
lotos flowers. A fragment of a similar shell, 
similarly carved, was found in a tomb at Camirus, 
and another fragment by Mr. Loftus at Nimroud, 
These shells were probably brought by the 
Phenicians from the Red Sea, and sold with other 
trinkets to the Greeks and Etrurians. 

In the time of Homer we find the Phenician 
trader everywhere in the Greek ports, offering 
jewels and trinkets for sale, and now and then 

idnapping the Greek women, who were attracted 
to look at their wares. With regard to the age 
of the specimens of Phenician art which we pos- 
sess, it is probable that those found in Rhodes 
belong to about the same period as the earliest 
specimens of Greek art. Mr. Newton then ex- 
hibited drawings of three very early specimens 
of Greek art: the Lion from the Sacred Way at 
Branchidz, inscribed with a dedication to 
Apollo ; one of the seated figures from the same 
site ; and a bas-relief, found at Samothrace, with 
gate of Agamemnon, Epeios, and Talthybios. 

e 


get an approximative date for these seulp- 
tures by comparing the forms of the letters on 
the line with those in the mec 3: te placed by 
the Ionian soldiers of Prammetichos I. or IL, at 
Abou Simbal in Nubia, and the date of which 
must be between B.c. 664 to 589. 

The earliest specimens of Greek art and the 
specimens of presumed Phenician art have this 
in common—that on both the ever-recurring 
ornament is the lotos and a fan-shaped flower, 
and that winged figures and monsters constantly 
occur, intermixed with friezes of animals. These 
characteristics seem borrowed from Assyria. 


Another characteristic of Phenician art is the 
obvious imitation of Egyptian symbols and 
ornaments, as shown in the examples cited from 
Rhodes and Etruria. Nothing can be more na- 
tural than that the Phenicians, who were not 
only a race of mariners, but a manufacturing 
people, should have imitated such Egyptian 
wares as there was a special demand for in com- 
merce, as we imitate China plates. This traffic 

robably commenced long before the time of 
Hones, and was gradually circumscribed as the 
Greeks got possession of the markets where the 
Phenicians had had exclusive monopoly. Mr. 
Newton concluded his lecture by reverting to the 
question, whetherthe Phenicians had éver landed 
on the coast of Britain. This question it will be 
better to consider still in abeyance. What is 
wanted for its ultimate solution is a diligent no- 
tation of facts. 

The examination of burrows in the southern 
counties should be carried on with the most 
minute care, and the names of places along the 
coast should be analysed by the tests of modern 
philology, for if the Phenicians frequented any 
portion of the British coast it is probable that 
they would have given names to the more im- 

rtant harbours and promontories, as they did 
in Africa and Spain. 

Professor Willis, too, in addition to an 
admirable discourse on Sherborne Abbey, of 
which he afterwards pointed out the most re- 
markable features to the members of the Insti- 
tute, See — sage ess lecture on Glaston- 
bury A , which gave t satisfaction to 
all who heart him. Bn 

The Museum contained a very large assem- 
blage of objects, of general as well as local in- 
terest, the most attractive of which were, un- 
doubtedly, the pair of golden lunettes, recently 
found in Cornwall, cade exhibited by the Prince 
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of Wales, and the numerous articles in gold 
and bronze from the collection of Mrs. Berthon 
Preston. Among the latter were the necklace, 
ear-ri and hair-pins, found on the skeleton 
of a lady at Pompeii. The British and Roman 
occupation was well illustrated by collections 
contributed by various residents of arrow-heads, 
hatchets, sling-stones, celts and flints, ancient 
pottery, fresco paintings, tesserz, fibulz, armlets, 
and other objects of personal use ; together with 
a large case of Roman spear-heads, swords, 
daggers, knives, rings, bits, buckles, &c., in 
excellent preservation. There was a good col- 
lection of autographs, early editions of rare 
books, charters, pardons, and letters of eminent 
persons. Of cinque-cento art and of miniature 

aintings numerous splendid specimens were ex- 
hibited by the Messrs. Farrer, Mr. Bridge, Mrs. 
©. Tucker, and others. 

The excursions were as successful as ever ; 
and those who have had the happiness to be 
present at any of the meetings of the Institute 
well know what that means. There was, as 
usual, a large number of ladies present, and by all, 
the arrangements made by the Rev. Mr. Hill, the 
‘‘traffic-manager,” were fully appreciated. At 
no previous meeting has the hospitality of resi- 
dents been more sumptuous, and, as it was 
remarked by more than one speaker at the con- 
cluding meeting, there seemed on this occasion 
to have been more cordiality and social inter- 
course than even at any former meeting of the 
Institute. 

As we anticipated, the Congress for next year 
is to be held in London—Windsor Castle, with 
Eton, Westminster Abbey, the Tower of London 
and St. Alban’s forming the principal pe to be 
visited and examined. Her Majesty has already 
expressed her desire to meet the wishes of the 
Society by throwing open to them Windsor 
Castle, and we believe the Dean of Westminster, 
the authorities of the City and of the Tower, are 
equally ready to forward the objects of the meet- 
ing by making the necessary arrangements for 
the reception of the members next July. 

Twenty-six new members were added to the 
society during the meeting. 








THE STEREOSCOPE A SURGICAL 
_. INSTRUMENT. 

HE ophthalmoscope is rapidly becoming a 
T power, and there are few things more en- 
couraging, or that render more evident one of 
the functions of modern scientific inquiry—the 
alleviation of human ills—than the altogether 
unprecedented manner in which this one simple 
discovery has already been utilized. But although 
the ophthalmoscope has now a literature, aye, 
and an annual European Congress of its own, it 
is not alone on it that our eye-doctors depend. 
The ophthalmoscope, indeed, thanks to the way 
in which it has taught us the whole philo- 
sophy of eyesight, has enabled them to ane 
to bear unheard-of remedies, and among the 
latest of these remedies is the stereoscope, 
the use alone of which in certain cases of 

uinting, M. Javal states, in a paper read at the 

eidelberg Ophthalmic Congress (which is admir- 
ably reported in the current number of 7'he 
Ophthalmic Review’), suffices to effect a perfect 
cure. 

Here, then, isa noble use of this wonderful in- 
strument. A source of pleasure to those who have 
pect eyesight, it saves many of those who 

ave not from a painful surgical operation, and 
in time allows them to appreciate its beauties. 

M. Javal’s proposed method is intended to 
break the patient of his habit of converging or 
diverging the deviated eye, and, what is more 
difficult, of suppressing its retinal images. In 
his paper he confines himself to the case of a 
monolateral convergent squint. 

The first day he gives the patient a slide with 
two marks on it, one for each field of the stereo- 
acope ; one black larger mark is presented to the 
amblyopic (the divergent eye); a smaller 
colo one to the sound eye. At first the 
smaller mark is the only one generally seen, but 
when the sound eye is closed or covered, the 
larger mark comes into view. If the sound eye 
is cautiously opened, the patient after a few 
trials sees both marks at once. 

He next determines the distance two points 
must be placed from one another, in order that 
the patient may be able to combine them in the 
stereoscope. the sound eye this is 6—74 
centimetres ; let it be in our case 3 centimetres. 
He gives the patient a series of slides, marked 
with dots, 3, 34, 4...12 centimetres apart. These 
dots are black wafers, having a diameter of 2 
centimetres. Above the one and below the 
other, smaller red wafers are fixed, which the 





patient must always see, in order to feel assured 
that when he only sees one black dot, he is really 
seeing with both eyes, and not perhaps suppres- 
sing the image in the squinting eye. 
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This disposition of the red dots has the 
further advantage of teaching the patient to see 
them vertical, as in B, and not sloping, as in 
which he does first. He soon learns this, and 
may proceed to the next slide :— 
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If it is desirable to extend the exercises des- 
tined to combat undue convergence, all that is 
necessary is to use the same slides in a stereo- 
scope deprived of its prisms and convex lenses. 
The exercises are thus rendered more difficult, 
and therefore more effectual. [f, on the other 
hand, the case is one of short sight, with diver- 
gent squint, the exercises are commenced with a 
stereoscope without glasses, and finished with 
one with glasses. If the divergence or conver- 

ence has been driven up to the limits of the 

eld of the stereoscope, the exercises can be ex- 
tended without its aid by means to be mentioned 
at a future time. 

Long before the patient has gone through all 
these exercises, he has to combine letters, then 
words, first larger-typed, gradually smaller-typed 
ones, placed 7 centimetres apart, just as he did 
the wafers. 

The next exercise consists in presenting in a 
stereoscope to the two eyes two pages of per- 
fectly similar print, gradually taking less and 
less sized type. The patient endeavours to 
simultaneously perceive the right and left hand, 
out of which strokes certain letters are formed, 
the right-hand ones being perceived by the right, 
the left-hand ones by the left eye. 

This and the previous exercise, so break the 
patient of converging when he wishes to accom- 
modate, and from suppressing one retinal image, 
that at one time, when he uncovers the one eye, 
he sees oreny end double about him. The 
paper proceeds :— 

**When he has got thus far, the patient can 
sometimes at once combine the double images ; 
in such a case the strabismus is cured. In other 
cases the patient has to be taught to move his 
eyes in the ordinary way—i.e., to be able to 
make the optic axes intersect at any one object. 
Sometimes to teach him to do this, is the most 
difficult part of the treatment. 

‘*To guard against relapses in regarding even 
the emails objects, I employ the following 
common experiment. If you hold your finger 
between you and the object you are looking at, 
the finger appears double, but does not conceal 
any part of the object. Of course this only 
occurs in binocular vision. The patient is ac- 
cordingly directed never to read without holding 
a pencil between himself and the book ; if the 
pencil appears double, and conceals no part of the 
reading, you may be certain the patient is using 
both his eyes. He soon learns to read in this way ; 
and later, at his last visit, I give him flasees, 
according to his ametropia, they, as Donders has 
so conclusively proved, removing the primary 
cause of the evil and the fear of its recurrence. 

‘* The reason i give the patient glasses at so late 
a period of the treatment is, because I wish to 
make him do something much more difficult— 
compelling him, as long as he is under my super- 
vision, to see binocularly without the aid of 
glasses—than he will have to do afterwards, 
when he has glasses. Of the sixteen cases [ have 
had the opportunity of seeing, tenotomy had 
been practised, once or oftener, without bringing 
binocular vision into play.” 

We may mention that Professor Dove has 
already suggested the use of the stereoscope for 
distinguishing an original from a reprint. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


d lee Great Eastern has returned for a rope. But 

this is not all; she has brought with her 
the most sanguine hopes of our ultimate success 
in girdling the earth, and a record of facts which 
demolish we know not how many adverse opinions 
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expressed during her absence. From the tele- 
graphic report received while we are going to 
press, we learn that the Great Eastern ar- 
rived in lat. 57° 25’, long. 39° 6', on the 3rd July, 
and had paid out 1,212 miles when the cable 
parted in 3,900 yards soundings. It will be re- 
collected that when the telegraphic communi- 
cation ceased, the electricians at Valentia 
fixed the ition of the fault at about 1,230 
miles from land. We learn, therefore, that the 
difference between the calculated and the real 
length paid out is only some twenty miles, so 
exact has modern science become in its practical 
details. Even this difference would have dis- 
appeared, and electricians on land could have 
foretold within a mile the position of the fault, 
had the copper conducting-wire been at. tng re- 
sisting throughout ; but here, as elsewhere, na- 
ture refuses to furnish us with a perfectly homo- 
geneous body ; such a wire is, therefore, well- 
nigh an impossibility. 

The account goes on tosay that ‘‘a partial loss 
of insulation having been discovered, the Great 
Eastern was stopped to recover that portion of 
the cable in which the fault lay, electrical tests 
placing it probably within six miles. The 
cable was passed from the stern to the bow of the 
ship for this purpose, and after getting in two 
miles of cable, the fault being still overboard, 
the cable broke about ten yards in board of the 
wheel at the bow, having been injured by 
chafing on the stern of the ship. Two previous 
faults had been discovered—the first in sound- 
ings of about 1,000 yards, and the second in 
about 4,100 | be Tipe had been successfully 
recovered and made good ; in the first case ten 
miles, and in the second two and a-half miles, of 
cable were hauled in. After the cable parted, a 
grapnel with two and a-half nautical miles of 
rope was lowered, the ship being placed so as to 
drift over the line of cable. e cable was 
hooked on the 3rd, and when 2,200 yards of the 
rope had been hauled in, a swivel in the latter 
gave way, and 2,800 yards of rope were lost, the 
cable having been lifted 1,200 yards from the 
bottom. On the 4th a buoy, with a flag and 
ball, was moored with 500 yards of rope to 
mark the place. It is in lat. 51° 35’, long. 
38° 42’ 30". From the 4th, fogs and adverse 
winds prevented a further attempt until the 7th, 
which was then made nearer the end of the cable, 
and was unsuccessful from the same cause, when 
the cable had been lifted about 1,000 yards. 
Another buoy was here placed in lat. 51° 28’ 30”, 
long. 38° 56’ 9”. A third attempt was made on 
the 10th, which failed on account of the grapnel 
chain having fouled the flukes of the grapnel. 
The grapnel and last 800 yards of rope came up 
covered with ooze. A fourth attempt was made 
on the llth, at 3 p.m, which also failed through 
the breaking of the grapnel rope when the cable 
had been raised 600 yards from the bottom. 
The stock of rope having now become exhausted, 
it became absolutely necessary to proceed to 
England for more iad stronger tackle,” 


Thus the biggest ship in the world has come 
back tousforabitofrope. Thatthe attempt toraise 
the end of the sunken cable will prove successful, 
seeing what has already been done, is almost 
certain ; still the task will be a most difficult one, 
even should the cable itself be easily found. 


If the main object of the expedition this time 
peers a failure, invaluable lessons have yet been 
earnt, both as regards the cable itself and the 
means of paying it out. The way to the 
grandest discoveries has often been paved by 
the bitterest failures, until determination and 
energy, guided by accumulated experience, have 
at last brought success. 


The Great Eastern has been proved to be fit 
for her work, her size gives her a steadiness 
which no other ship can emulate. The paying- 
out machinery is thoroughly reliable, and the 
insulation of the gutta-percha has been found 
to be admirable, greatly improving, inded, when 
submerged. The fault of the first Atlantic cable 
was its bad insulation, but this has proved itself 
to be ‘‘the best insulated cable ever manu- 
factured.” 


_ The primary cause of the failure of the cable 
is an apparently insignificant oversight, which 
was revealed before many miles been paid 
out. The fault then discovered, and now so 
disastrous, was caused by one of the cuttings of 
the iron wire covering sticking in the cable and 
perforating the gutta percha through to the 
ore conductor. The cable was thus ta 

and through the way opened the current flowed ~ 
back to Valentia. This serious fault must be 
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Steracopea, eb for such is its name, will 
have Dr. ster for its ident, and Messrs. 
P. le Neve Foster and M. & Cooke for its vice- 
presidents. A committee of amateur micros- 
copists has been chosen, Mr. Hardwicke elected 
treasurer, and Mr. ater secretary. 

club has been established for the [purpose of 
affording to mi ists in and around the 
metropolis, opportunities for meeting and ex- 
changing ideas without that diffidence and con- 
straint which an amateur naturally feels when 
discussing scientific subjects in the presence of 
professional men. The annual subscription to 
the club will be only ten shillings, and no 
entrance-fee, so that its advantages are placed 
within the reach of all. We wish every success 
to this much-needed and well-devised under- 


THE Akademie der Wissenschaften of Munich 
has nominated Mr. George Bentham, the Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society, and Mr. Joseph 
Dalton, of the Royal Gardens, Kew, foreign 
members of the Mathematical and Physical Class 
of that scientific body. 

Tae Council of the Comité d’ Archéologie 
Américaine de France, at a recent meeting, have 
resolved that a deputation of its members should 

to London, for the twofold purpose of 
rt yon with the students of ; eee his- 
antiquities residing in don, and of 
searching in the public and private collections of 
the metropolis for documents relating to the 
history America before its discovery by 
Christopher Columbus. A _ conference was 
held under the presidency of Dr. Martin de 
Moussy, Vice-President, at No. 9 York Place, 
Baker Street, London, on Thursday, the 17th 
instant. At this meeting, after an address from 
the President, a reply to the address was read 
by Mr. W. ae a with Mr. Triibner, 
represents England on the committee. 
was also read by the , . de 
Labarthe, ‘‘On the Studies pursued by the 
Comité d Archéologie Américaine de France,” and 
‘another by M. Léon de Rosny, “On Some 
Points Connected with the late Progress of 
American Archeological Studies.” 

Tue Astley r prize of 3007. has been 
awarded to Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, the 
subject of the prize essay being “‘ Injuries to the 
Head and their Treatment.” The next prize 
will be awarded in 1868. The subject proposed 
18 ce se 7? 

Weare glad to see that the Reswmé Oral du Pro- 

orn et Industriel, now given monthly 

the Abbé Moignoin Paris, is nolonger confined 

to his auditory. It forms the title of a monthly 

publication, based, we presume, upon shorthand 

sole is published in a pe form, 

i when necessary, and altogether a 
blication. 
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Up to 1844 a large quantity of bismuth was pro- 
duced in this from cobalt ores in the old 
way of refining, but a new way of ing such 
ores, then introduced, necessitated the loss of 
much of the bismuth, and since that time we 
have been chiefly — from the Saxon and 
Bohemian mines. 1845 there was a large de- 
mand for a composition to make rollers for 
calico-printers, raising the price ina few month 
In 1 the supply to 
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Tue Belgian Government has deputed a Com- 
mission to visit the various fishing stations on 
the coast, te collect information on the subject of 
sea fisheries. Im pursuance of their task the 
Commission have, according to the Echo du Par- 
lement, visited Antwerp, and several ports in 


Holland. M. Van Beneden has been despatched | 


to Bergen to inspect the fish exhibition at that 
place. The information collected in this manner 
will serve as the basis of a scheme to be sub- 
mitted to the Government for the improvement 
of the Belgian fisheries. 

THE optical exhibition known as ‘‘ Proteus,” 
which has been shown for some months past at 
the Polytechnic Institution, has been patented. 
The apparatus, it may be recollected, consists 
of a square cabinet, which, 
upon the stage, is opeued, and shown to be ap- 
parently empty. A person enters the cabinet, 
the door is closed, and, after a short time, is re- 
opened, when a different person leaves the 
cabinet. 


as the box and meeting in the centre. 
observer situated in front will, of course, see in 
these mirrors the reflection of the ornamental 
r with which the sides are covered. The 
reflecting surfaces are so arr that no object 
in the room is seen in them. By this means, an 
* gee at of flatness will be given to the back. 
e mirrors turn on hinges, thus allowing a 

n to conceal himself in the triangular space 

ind them. When the exhibition is concluded, 


was, of course, omitted at first. 


Les Mondes says that the rocks in the island | 


of Sardinia contain a large quantity of lead, iron, 
copper, and antimony, mixed with anthracite 
and some deposits of lignite. As yet only the 
lead has been worked. We also learn, from the 


now found in the auriferous region of California. 

Tue Royal Historical Commission of Belgium, 
which for some years 
service by publishing records and indexes of the 


documents relating to the domestic history of 


Belgium, held its usual quarterly meeting a few | 
M. Galeshoot presented a copy of | 
eof | 


weeks back. 
the Livre des Feudataires of John UI., Du 
Brabant, copies of which were ordered to be dis- 
tributed to 
entitled to receive the publications of the Com- 
mission. 
keeper of the archives, submitted a Pg to 
publish the chartulary of the Abbey of St Trond, 
which was founded im the year 660. The docu- 
ments of which the chartulary is composed are 
of high interest, and commence in the eighth 

They throw much light on the civil 


and religious history, manners and customs, and | 


institutions, of the Middle Ages. 

Ir is intended to prepare a we 
map of France to be shown at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867. It has been undertaken by the 
veteran geologist, M. Elie de Beaumont, assisted 
by Professor de Chancourtois, of the Ecole des 

ines, and MM. Fuchs and De Lapparent. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOLAR SURFACE. 


Hopefield Observatory, Haddenham, 
August 16. 


TT": Astronomer Royal, in his note published 


in Tee ReapER of August 5, has expressed | 


secchi’s 
eription of a solar spot, and of the so-called 
‘*willow-leaves” on the penumbra, as I had 
myself taken of it while reading that descrip- 
tion ; and the little doubt which I felt, whether 
I had correctly apprehended its meaning, has 
thus been completely dispelled. Indeed, I am 
well satisfied that the Roman Astronomer, with 
his excellent 9°6-inch refractor, sees the solar 
and photosphere precisely as I have seen it 
yo the last fifteen years , and sped an of his 
escriptions a. very nearly with those | have 
already ublished. 
in his letter published in the Monthly Notice 


preweey the same view of Father 


of the Royal Astronomical Society for March, | 


1865, with reference to the oblong shapes visible 
in the penumbra: ‘It is very difficult to com- 
pare them to any terrestrial object, but the name 
of willow-leaves is not very badly chosen. The 
Fy i pag in the name is, that the name 
a @ certain regularity and wni- 

1 which haw not been jee by me? ase 
precisely the ground on whi objected to the 
name, even as applied to the elongated forms 

210 





| Monte Cassino. 


when brought | tum of clouds seemed to me exactly as I see now 


' than in the said cloud 


the mirrors are folded back against the sides.  “e penumbra 


The box is then really what it appears to be, and | 


¢ show i de of striking the back, which | ; ; 
a cs cts SU wee eee | spot, being seen projected to irregular distances 


past has been doing good | 


the scientific and other bodies | 
At the same time, M. Piot, chief | reece 
_ render the existence of another stratum of long 





ished. When, for instance, he says, | 
_ fractor ; or, in 1848, when TI had a much finer 





visible in the penumbra. But so far from find- 
ing the whole surface of the sun to be com 
of such uniform shapes, whose length is ten 
times their breadth, which was claimed by Mr. 
Nasmyth as constituting his “ dis- 
covery,” Secchi says—‘‘The general ground of 
the sun is also made up of these oblong bodies, 
but of every form and dimensions. A t 
many black pores seem to show that the no- 
sphere is not a continuous stratum, but at the 
rst sight it appears madle of little lumps, like so 
many Tittle cumuli of cotton wool.”  Extraor- 
dinary ‘‘ willow-leaves,” certainly! And he 
further compares the appearance to a mass of 
clouds on which he looked down from the top of 
‘* The appearance of that stra- 


the photosphere of the sun, except that the 
shadows or black parts are deeper in the ‘sun 
stratum seen from 
May it not fairly be asked, When did 


above.” 


The appearance of emptiness is pro- a mass of clouds seen from above appear like a 
duced by placing two mirrors of the same height | 
An | 
co to which the Astronomer Royal refers 


stratum of interlaced willow-leaves ? 
It seems to have been supposed by some, thatthe 


(‘‘ like thatching with straw ”), was intended by 
me to apply to the whole solar surface. To correct 
this mistake I need only quote the passage from 
my ‘‘ Description of a New Solar Eyepiece,” &c., 
which was read before the Royal ane So- 
ciety on April7, 1852, and appeared in vol. xxi, 
2, of the Memoirs. On page 161 I have ane, 
** With such mages (460) the interior edge of 
requently appears extremel 
jagged ; the bright ridges on its surface, whic 
are usually directed towards the centre of the 


on to the cloudy stratum [or uwmbra], and looking 
much like a piece of coarse thatching with straw, 
the edge of which has been left untrimmed.” But, 


_ as Mr. Airy has justly remarked, this is, under 


favourable circumstances, visible with a much 


_ smaller instrument and power than I then re- 


same source, that some genuine diamonds are | ferred to 


With respect to the general surface, it has 
always appeared to me to be composed of two 
kinds of large irregular masses of different 
degrees of brilliance, and producing a course 
mottling easily seen with a two-inch aperture ; 
these masses Ese subdivided into many very 
small masses, also difforing in brightness, of 
various sizes, and of almost every variety of 
form ; producing an exceedingly fine mottling, and 
requiring a state of atmosphere to make it 
visible ; yet, occasionally, so perfectly 
seen with a large aperture and high powers, as:to 
willow-leaf-shaped entities not only improbable, 
but, as it appears to me, absolutely impossible. 


| As these minute objects are too irregular in form 
| to be like any particular leaves or grains, I have 


proposed to term them granules or granulations, 
as more suitable than any more definite appel- 


_ _ | lation, and therefore unlikely to mislead. 
geological | 


To begin with examining the spots, and then 
to infer that the clonal objects there found, 
when properly interlaced, constitute the whole 
solar surface, seems to me an inversion of the 
proper mode of p i I have therefore 
considered it far more reasonable to investigate 
first the construction of the general surface ; and 
by that to interpret the appearances in thespots. 
In the former the objects are in their normal 
condition ; in the latter they are disturbed and 
altered in figure by the violent commotions 
attending the outbreak or closing up of ‘the 
spots. No wonder that, in the latter case, ‘the 
mere ‘‘lumps,” or granules, whether larger or 
smaller, and of whatever form, which constitute 
the "sone aes should be drawn out roy sd 
or shorter bright threads or straws, and that the 
elongation should usually be directed nearly to 


| the middle of the spot. 


But it seems obvious enough that, however 
new these phenomena may be to those who have 
only recently acquired the means of o i 
them, or had not previously so employed those 
means, their existence was well known to Sir'W. 
Herschel ; and it was the knowledge of this fact 
which prevented my proclaiming as a new dis- 
covery my observation of them five-and-thirty 
years ago with my excellent 5-foot Dollond re- 


view of them with my 6}-inch refractor (by 
Merz), to which I had applied the transparent 
glass diagonal, suggested ia Sir John Herschel 
as a part of his Newtonian Helioscope. Indeed, 
to suppose that such an observer as Sir William, 
Paes means of observation which - 
mi e use of powers from 90 to on 
the sun (as he informs us), should have missed 
so Obvious a phenomenon would be almost an ab- 
surdity ; even if we had not this distinet- remark 
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to beable to publish all the drawings we have 
made of ? the jection. aheane . ge 

ou two 0 hotographed on a large e. 
ou will see in the rinted article which I send 
n able to see the promi- 


them to Mr. De la Rue, and you will see them. 
As to the willow-leaves and rice-grains ques- 
tion, I think, as you say, we are all right and all 
wrong. I will state clearly what 1 see. On 
first placing the eye to the telescope, and in very 
good moments of definition, the surface of the 


sun certainly to me made up of many 
« wheat, which Lthink are the willow-leaves 
of Mr. Nasmyth ; their orientation is in every 
direction, but they take a converging direction 
in the neighbourhood of the spots, where they 
form the tongues, currents, and such like. But 
this view is, as I said, rather difficult to obtain, 
and many times I have looked for it quite <vith- 
out success. Is this a defect of vision, or caused 
by the sun’s changements’ If by willow-leaves 


other things than these are understood, I have 
not seen . M. Airy seems to understand 
other things, and then I am quite at a loss. 


This, therefore, is a matter very problematic, 
and to be better studied. 

By projection on a large scale in some beautiful 
moments of definition, these oblong bodies on 
the general surface of the sun have been seen by 
my assistant also; but generally they are not 
visible, but the sun appears like clouds. 

As to the mobility of the solar surface, you 
can judge from the two ee that I send 
you ; they-have been made only at an interval of 
twenty-four hours. I think we assisted at the 
outbreaking of the spot, and at its arrangement 
from a great confusion of movements into a re- 
gular transformation of an ordinary group of 
spots. The appearance which I have seen is 
quite like that which takes place when a great 
movement is excited in a stream of running water, 
which finally resolves itself into some vortices 
which take their course independently. The 
movement of these spots even alone is capable 
of demonstrating materially what Mr. Carring- 
ton has found with great labour—that there is in 
the sun a real drift of matter, since without this 
it would be impossible to explain how the spot 
has been increased in two days to a length twice 
as great as its breadth, this remaining almost 
constant. But more of this in a particular 
memoir. A. SECCHI. 





Marshall Villa, Blackheath. 

N the June number of the Monthly Notices 
is a paper by Mr. Frederick Brodie, ‘‘On 
Some Observations on the Solar Photosphere.”’ 
This r is referred to in your last number ; 
and you have printed Mr. Brodie’s note, in which 
he states ‘‘ that the rice-grains are not to be con- 
founded with Mr. Nasmyth’s willow-leaves, for 
the ‘willow-leaves’ sre about thirty times 
smaller than the ‘rice-grains.’” I cannot, of 
course, say positively whether the objects called 
by Mr. Brodie “‘ rice-grains” are or are not 
identical with Mr. Nasmyth’s ‘‘ willow-leaves.” 
The objects to which I gave the name “rice- 
grains,” and which, on any day of good defini- 
tion, and not else, I can see, with the Greenwich 
Equatorial of 12} inches aperture and 16 ft. 6 in. 
focal irregularly scattered all over the 
solar disc, are certainly not of a greater average 
length than 1,000 miles. Mr. Nasmyth’s ori- 
ginal estimation of the average length of a 
a was 1,000 miles. As —_ mis- 
co ion appears to exist respecting the size of 
and the ease with which these ‘ sieo-gpalent ” or 
to enclose 


“* willow-leaves” can be seen, I beg 
of 1864, 


an extract. from my note-book 
March 16 :— 





| My estimate 
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> but I believe | 


that by taking a great number of such estimates 
(the-dishensions of the’ epete ast being known 


beforehand) a good approximation can be 
obtained.” | 


I have seen these objects a great number of 
times since, and I consider that 115 is not very 
far from their average length. I may state that 
I see these objects with some difficulty, especially 
on the general dise of the sun. It is my im- 
pression that Mr. Brodie has seen them in 
patches. I have not the slightest doubt about 
the identity of the ‘‘rice-grains” and ‘‘ willow- 
leaves.” E. J. Srone. 





ON THE HISTOLOGY OF RHYNCHOPORA 
GEINITZIANA. 


Belmont, near Galway, July 24, 1865. 
[P* CARPENTER having indulged himself in 
relating a ‘‘piece of scientific history ” in 
No. 132 of Tue Reaper, I beg the favour of 
being allowed to give my version of it. 

I am induced to think that it will be fully 
understood, from the letter which appeared 
from Dr. Rowney and myself, announcing our 
intention to publish a joint memoir on the so- 
called Hozoon Canadense, that the difference 
of opinion which arose between Dr. Carpenter and 
myself some years ago has in no way influenced 
me in dissenting from the view he holds in con- 
nexion with the latter subject. I was quite 
ready, as on a former occasion, to do ample 
justice to Dr. Carpenter’s microscopic observa- 
tions ; though it must be conf that, after 
having corrected a fundamental error which he 
committed some years ago, I cannot regard him 
otherwise than as a fallible being—like every 
one else. 

It may}not be out of place to draw attention, 
in the first instance, to the following matter :— 

Dr. Carpenter, in his memoir on ‘‘ The Micro- 
scopic Structure of Shells,” published in 1844, 
stated that the test of the group of Brachio 
represented by Rhynchonella psittacea, ‘‘is re- 
markable for its divisibility into thin micaceous 
plates, which may be split into laminz of ex- 
treme tenuity ;” thatthe lamin “are traversed, 
by a very regular series of lines, usually nearly 
straight, but sometimes slightly curved, and 
running quite parallel to each other ;” and that, 
‘‘when the broken extremities of the laminz 
are examined, the lines in question are seen to 
be produced by sharp foldings of the shelly 
layer ;” a ‘* view confirmed by examination of 
the membrane” left after the shell substance has 
been removed by decalcification. Two figures 
(27 and 28) were added, which strictly agree with 
these statements. In 1847, Dr. Carpenter pro- 
duced a second memoir ; but in this he neither 
revoked, nor altered his former view. When 
preparing my ‘‘Monograph,” published in 
1850, 1 found his description and . figures 
to be.incorrect. Now, as stated in one o my 
papers, in the ‘* Annals of Natural History,” 
cited presently, ‘‘had I been imbued with the 
same spirit” which prompted Dr. Carpenter to 
write his high-toned animadversions on my re- 
marks, made in the ‘‘ Monograph,” I might have 
‘* severely criticised the very grave error he 
had committed ; but I valued his general obser- 
vations too highly to indulge in any criticism of 
the kind ;” I therefore simply stated, when de- 
scribing Camarophoria in the work named, that, 
in its histology, this genus agreed with Rhyn- 
chonella, its ‘‘valves” consisting of age 

acked fibres.”* In 1854 Dr. C ter pub- 
ished a third memoir; but in this he “did 
not reproduce” his former erroneous ‘* inter- 
pretation” of ‘‘eppearances,” nor in any way 
allude to it: he aliped, however, with signifi- 
cant silence my correction, without making the 
least acknowledgment ! Dr. Carpenter will pos- 
sibly attempt, as he did in reply to the charge 
which, induced by the fact stated and his 
animadversions, I preferred against him on a 
former occasion,+ to make it ‘ appear,” from a 
passage in an article of his inserted in the 
a a ead of the Permian Fossils of England,” 
PY “Annals and Mag. of Natural History,” Vol. XVIL, 
8. 2, p. 3387. April, 1856. It is necessary for me to mention 


that it was the Viecomte d’Archiac who first determined 
the test to consist of capillary fibres. I was not aware of 


this when my ‘‘ Monograph” was published; and 

became acquainted with it when pre the paper 

cited, in which, however, I mentioned it. he 
me 





might have seen d’Archiae’s work, I did not 

Dr. Carpenter with having adopted the correction 

alone, but simply with not having “‘ acknowledged that 
memoir of 1854 wes published. "Dr, Carpenter, howererr 
memoir o was pu Dr. > 

made an admission in his reply, which had 
only seen the correction in my work. This being the case, 
I now prefer the charge as it stands in the text. 
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16 for the average length.’ | 
Mr. 8 estimate gave 1".3. course; | 
these estimates are very rough 








orated as those of any 7’ 


regularly perf 


lide ;’* and, in wR pyr I 


added 
a figure, to show the perforations passed 
through four paper 


brought forth a letter from Dr. Carpenter, in 
whick 


two imens co 
had been ), he felt hi ** bound 
to admit that the specimens bear out Pro- 
fessor King’s statement, so far wvtgyrte 
by external appearance. I have not felt at 
liberty, however, to damage the specimens to 
the extent necessary for determining the ques- 


not deem it necessary to make an 
especially as in the same letter Dr. 
had shown, gl cg. Pw saepetpas 
last ph, that he was unable to exculpate 
himself from the charge I had made against 
him 


ight months afterwards Dr. Carpenter in- 
se another letter, dated Feb. 17, 1857, 
in the ‘‘Annals” (Vol. xix., p. 214), from which I 
learnt that, after ining some specimens be- 
longing to the collection of the Corps des Mines 
f St. Petersburg, he was “‘ in a condition to assert 
sitively that ions of the external lamine of 
ra Geinitziana, in which the peculiar texture of 
the shell is perfectly. rved, do not show the 
least evidence of perforations || —the so-called 
rforations of Professor King being there- 
ore only pits upon the internal ace § of 
the shell.” I shall be happy to submit this 
ow tion to the inspection of any one who may 
ee Immediatel 
on 


ly, more 
penter 


an interest in the question.” y 
ing this letter I felt it peter nn 
examine the Russian specimens for myself ; 
in accordance with my wish, Mr. Davidson 
kindly favoured me with the loan of two of 
them. The ee judge of my surprise 
on perceiving that these specimens were in many 
plates peafeontell in the same way as the Gera 
specimens, though not so decidedly. 

Feeling that a species so unique and anomalous 
in its histology as to be pitted on its inner surface 
ear: more Sol T as for its aman et than 
three lines impli drew up a paper em i 
~ observations “ copy = forwarded. to 

. Carpenter. i e suggested 
that ‘hoe: tna shoul: Se: gianel in the 
hands of any mi ist in London whom 
I might select ; 
time certain terms whi 
me ata disadvantage com . 
I to the suggestion in a letter written 
April 29, 1857, but on the following conditions : 

t if the referees convinced me of being wrong, 
I would admit it; on the other hand, if 
they convinced Dr. Carpenter of his being in 
error, he was to do the same; but im case 
neither of us were convinced, we were each to be 
at liberty to publish a separate statement. 
the same time I Messrs. Quekett and 
Salter, to act as referees. Besides, in order that 


* “Annals and Mag. of Natural History,” Vol. XVIL.,8. 2, 
p. 506. June, 1856. 
% t ae and Mag. of Natural History,” Vol. XVIL, 8. 
2, p. 384 


z 





t Id., p. 544. 

|| The result of the examination of the Russian speci- 
mens was given in no more than three lines of print. The 
next portion of the sentence is inferential from the Gera 
specimens. 

§ In one of Dr ter’s 





~ ye _ 


wore. 


RIMINI ee 


~etennbiatcisen lilies catenin 

















of his sections which I t 
it will now be seen that I did not, as lately 
stated by Dr. Carpenter, ‘‘ to abide by the 
verdict of the referees ;” and, that I have good 


grounds, not only ‘‘to demur to the truth of that 
statement,” but to protest against the imperfect 
and one-sided account given in the paragraph 
containing it. 

After some delay, and without having 
heard anything as to how the investigation 
was being conducted, I received a letter 
from Dr. Carpenter, dated May 14, 1857, 
containing the following: ‘‘I went over the 

uestion of R. Geinitziana with Mr. Salter, 
lost Tuesday, and with Mr. Quekett, on 
Monday, and each of these tlemen has 
himself perfectly satisfied with the 

evidence which I showed him that in the best 
preserved imens of this shell—such as one 
of the Russian specimens, and the fey in 
the British Museum—the perforated layer of the 
shell is covered externally with a thinner layer 
absolutely non-perfora so that none of the 
perforations y reach the external surface. 

+ thy se with me, that the positive evidence 
of the existence of this layer which these speci- 
mens afford altogether outweighs the negative 
evidence of its absence in any number of other 
specimens ; since it would be very easily removed 
by abrasion previous to fossilization, as it most 
assuredly has been in some of the imens 
you have sent. And even where the punctations 
show themselves plainly on the surface, as in 
the imens I examined twelve months ago, 
I was able to show your referees that they are 
often covered with a thin lamina of shell. It is 
obvious, therefore, that although structurally 
these passages may be considered as approximating 
those of Terebratulide, the marked difference in 
their superficial termination is quite sufficient to 
show that their physiological value* is entirely 
different. Of course, it will be for yourself to 
decide whether you will now acquiesce in my 
statement, or attempt to dispute it further. If 
you think proper to do the latter, it will be 

for me to tell the world what your 

own referees have authorized me to say.” 
Contrasting this account with the one published, 
I could not but think that Dr. C ter was be- 
ing bolder in proportion as he was losing 
. But not only had he the hardihood to 
claim a victory over me, but he returned all the 
specimens at the same time, thus allowing me 
no opportunity to offer a single remark on any 
point, or to make a suggestion before the investi- 
gation was closed ! Nor does it appear that the 
referees had had an opportunity of examining the 
specimens, as Mr; Quekett, in a letter which I 
received from him by next post, after stating, — 
**IT have seen Dr. Carpenter’s specimens, and 
the perforations certainly do not go entirely 
the shell,” immediately remarks, ‘‘ But 


if you wish it, I will examine any specimens you 
may be to send me, and will give you an 
opinion to the best of my ability.” 


Now any one will be able to understand that 
the investigation was not conducted as it ought 
to have been. The referees were separately, and 
on different days, shown only, as I had reason 
to believe, Dr. Carpenter's specimens. No 
wonder that I was dissatisfied with it. and had 
more confidence in the result of my own in- 
vestigation. 

Carefully reflecting on the matter, I deemed it 
best, as stated in my answer to Dr. Carpenter, 
**to refrain from making any remarks on the 

uestion as it then stood, until I had examined 

e sections which he had submitted to the 
referees.” Dr. C ter, however, not only 
refused me this favour, but he accompanied the 
refusal with some discourteous remarks, which 

i me to have no further communi- 
cation with him. I wrote to this effect to 
the referees, and informed them that, ‘‘con- 
sidering all things, I had come to the resolution 
een inte investigation, both by letter 

pevsesrmne unless otherwise compelled by 

me may — ee I was ey yen 
refrain from publishing my paper. I felt that 
nothing had transpired to cause me to revoke 


* Dr. Carpe 





as L[ asserted, or tted on its inner surface, 
Dr. Carpenter? th the of the instance to 
which this note refers, the in the extract are 
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my view of the histology 

that i to be pe to aac ar question to be 
ers who enty of imens 

at command. a Se 

But Dr. ter wishes it to appear that 
he came off triumphant in the investigation. 
I have, therefore, felt it my duty to pub- 
lish. the present statement, and also the 
pager I withdrew in 1857. The latter, which 

ill appear in the ‘‘Annals of Natural History” 
for August, will show that I still maintain that 
the Russian specimens confirm my original 
assertion. I cannot but believe that the so- 
called ‘‘non-perforated layer,” which has pre- 
sented itself under so many changes to 
Dr. Carpenter—first, on the inside of the valves; 
next, on the outside, occurring as ‘‘ external 
laminez,” but so thick as to reduce the inner 

rforated layer to a mere pitted ‘‘ thin internal 

amina ;” and afterwards, thinner than the per- 
forated layer,—indeed so thin, that it ‘‘ would be 
very ily removed by abrasion previous to 
fossilization:” I repeat, I cannot but believe 
that this layer will soon disappear altogether. 

I may now leave the public to form their own 
opinion of this ‘‘piece of scientific history :” 
also, as to whether Dr. Carpenter is acting 
a fair and honourable part in producing it so 
as to raise a prejudice against me in regard 
to another question ; as to whether J was not justi- 
fied in saying in my former letter, that his ‘‘ un- 
dignified and intemperate style” did not surprise 
me, considering how he had ‘‘ comported himself 
in the matter ” detailed in the present communi- 
cation ; as to whether my ‘“‘ confidence,” or his, 
‘* has risen to audacity” in the course of our dis- 
cussions ; and as to whether, indeed, ‘‘the ex- 
perience of the will not help them to judge” 
*“*the value of” what is forthcoming on the so- 
called Hozoon Canadense. 

Wm. Kina. 





THE TIDES. 
4, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 
OUR co ndent ‘8S. L. T.” enquires 
about abnormal tides. Is he aware that in 
the Southampton Water and its tributaries there 
are four high tides in the lunar day? 

Jam best acquainted with a river (Hamble) 
which runs into Southampton Water ; in it each 
tide falls from six to twelve inches, and then 
rises in, sometimes to a less, sometimes to a 
greater height than it attained at first. I do 
not accurately know the time between the two 
high tides, but I believe it to be from-one and 
a-half to two hours. 

The cause is said to be the tide coming round 
the Isle of Wight. Can your correspondent 
“S. L. T.” say whether this is a correct ex- 
planation of the phenomenon? 

I may add that in the Southampton Water, 
just at the end of the ebb, before dead low 
water, there is sometimes an under-current 
running in. What causes this? 

H. J. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 


PARIS. 

AcApDEMY oF Scrences.—August 7.—A me- 
moir was read by M. Cloéz, containing the re- 
sults of his experiments on vegetable fats. The 
main object of this investigation was accurately 
to determine the action of air upon the oils and 
fatty acids contained in vegetables. In order to 
avoid error in his results, M. Cloéz has extracted 
the oils himself by means of bisulphide of carbon. 
He first determines the proportion of fatty matter 
contained in all the oleaginous products, both 
indigenous or exotic, that he has been able to 
procure. For this purpose he has made 208 
analyses of 140 species of plants of different 
families. To find out the changes which fatty 
bodies undergo upon contact with the air, the 
author has submitted to analysis fifty kinds of 
oils by himself, and has thus ascer- 
tained the respective quantities of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen contained in them. He has 
then placed them in vessels, and exposed them 
to the air for eighteen months, weighing them 
at certain seckedle, and noting each time their 
change of weight. All the fatty bodies have 
been found to augment in weight by an amount 
varying from 2°5 to 8°5 per cent. ; the increase, 
however, was not regular throughout the whole 
of the experiment. The author states that the 
results of his iments show that the pheno- 
mena of the oxidation of oils by air is not so 
simple as De Saussure has stated. The amount 
of carbonic acid produced he found didnot cor- 
respond to a fourth of the carbon which disap- 


peared. The remainder formed, with the hydro- 
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of R. Geinitziana ; and | gen 












and the oxygen, volatile com of a 
suffocating odour, in which was . the 
presence of acetic acid, acrylic acid, and a small 

uantity of anoleine,—A note was presented by 

; Bécham on the variations of nefrozymase in 
the physiological and pathological state. 
author had previously communicated to the 
Academy the discovery of a soluble ferment, 
zymase, in normal urine. In the present memoir 
various tables are given showing the variation 
of this ferment in certain states, which are de- 
tailed. The urine of men is richer in this fer- 
ment than that of women ; those urines which 
contain most albumen contain least of the 
ferment. 

A second memoir was contributed by M. 
Robin, ‘‘ On the Phenomena of the Electric Dis- 
charge given by Fishes of the Ray Species.” The 
author states that the electrical organs of the ray 
have the same functions as those existing in tor- 
pedos, gymnoti, &c. The only difference is in the 
intensity of the electrical manifestations; an 
intensity which, being proportional to the bulk 
of the organ in each species, is in the ray com- 
paratively feeble from the small size of their 
organs.—A paper was read by M. Dancel, ‘‘On 
the Influence of Water in the Production of 
Milk.”—An interesting paper was communi- 
cated by M. Davaine, entitled ‘‘ Researches on 
the Vinegar Worm” (Rhabditis aceti). The 
microscope has shown that a little animal lives 
in vinegar, by which some actually explain the 
acid taste of vinegar, and others find a new proof 
of spontarieous generation. In contradiction of 
this latter supposition, M. Davaine tells us that 
he has preserved wine vinegar and dregs of 
wine, from contact with the air, for six years, 
without discovering in it any sign of life. 
Acidity is not a necessary condition for the ex- 
istence of these vinegar worms. Dilute mineral 


| acids, such as oxalic, acetic, and citric acid, of 


the same degree of acidity as the vinegar where 
these worms live, kills them. in a few hours or 
days ; on the contrary, they will live and breed 
rapidly in a non-acid liquid, if it contain sugar. 
The worm perishes in pure water, but lives if 
sugar be added ; the rapidity of multiplication 
being in proportion to the amount of sugar in 
the liquid. Guided by these results, the author 
has introduced the worm into slightly acid 
fruits, such as peaches, grapes, apples, &c., and 
in all these has found it to breed very rapidly = 
it also lives, by myriads, in fruits which fall to 
the und, and in various sweet roots and 
vegetables. It has well-developed organs of 
locomotion which enable it to go in search of 
nourishment ; but it can live for more than three 
weeks in moist earth alone. The worm becomes 
introduced into grapes if the bunch touches the 
earth, and into apples and pears which fall to 
the ground; and when vinegar is made from 
these the animal is transported, and breeds 
there. 

M. Fernet communicated a paper ‘‘On In- 
duced Currents.” The author examines and de- 
termines the direct and inverse induced currents, 
by the ap ces presented by their discharge in 
rarefied air when viewed in a revolving mirror.— 
M. Lartigue sent a note ‘‘ On the Storm of J uly 
17, in the Departments of the Aisne and Nord.” 
r in our Scientific Notes.— 
A note was contributed by M. Goutier ‘‘On a 
Common Defect in the Conformation of the Eye.” 
The author finds that in a large number of 
persons the distance of distinct vision is not the 
same in a horizontal and vertical direction. In 
his researches he has found a simple way of dis- 
covering this defect, and a means of correcting it 
by glasses with cylindrical surfaces.—A memoir 
was read by M. Arthur ‘‘ On the Primitive State 
of the Earth and upon the Appearance of Organ- 
ised Beings on its Surface.—M. Hébert con- 
tinued his memoir ‘‘ On the Nummulitic Strata 
of Northern Italy and the Alps.”—A letter was 
read from M. Read relating to the discovery of a 
furnace used by Bernard Palissy, of which we 
give further particulars elsewhere.—M. Lamarle 
presented a memoir ‘‘ On the Theory of Surfaces.” 


We refer to this pa 





BRUSSELS. 

Roya ACADEMY oF ScrENcEs.—August 5.— 
M. Ed. Robin presented a memoir “On the 
Possibility of Retarding Respiratory Activity.” 

In conformity with the recommendations of 
the reporters, the following papers were ordered 
to be printed in the Bulletin: Folie, ‘Ona New 
Theory of the Motion of a Free Body.”—Swarts’ 
**Contributions to the History of Cinnamic 
Acid.”—A notice by M. Perrey, containing the 
dates of twenty-two porn ie «A star-showers, 
not mentioned in M. Quetelet’s catalogue, was 
also ordered to be printed. 

M. Ad. Quetelet gave a detailed account of the 
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recent severe thunderstorms which have occurred 
in Belgium. The paper has considerable interest 
from a local point of view. It appears that from 
the 17th to the tight of ge Sc tong gown 
were struc i ing. irteen out of this 
number were Lined 

M. Sélys-Longchamps read a paper entitled 
*‘Synopsis of the Agrionines, fifth Legion : 
— (genus, Argia).’ 

. Spring presented a paper ‘‘ On the different 
Modes of Formation of Ossiferous Deposits in 
Caverns.” The memoir had especial reference 
to the caverns of Namur. In the discovery of a 
new deposit of bones, two points have to be 
determined : the age of such deposit, and the 
circumstances under which it was formed. They 
belong to various periods, from the time of the 
fauna of immense elephants and the rhinoceros 
to that of the disappearance in these parts of 
wild cattle, of the Aurochs (Bison Europeus), and 
of the Urochs (Bos primigenius). ‘To divide pre- 
historic times we have recourse, firstly, to the 
reindeer, which is not found in the most ancient 
deposits.* Next in order we have a number of 
caverns, in which the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
hyena, lion, and the bear are either rare or 
altogether absent. The reindeer retired to the 
North and to Scandinavia before the introduction 
of domestic animals, and long previous to the 
knowledge of metals. No traces of his existence 
are found in the Swiss lake-dwellings, and they 
are wanting in Belgium in deposits later than 
the men of Chauvaux. 

In a lecture which we gave before the Academy 
in December last, + we attempted to fix the chro- 
nology on another basis, by considering at the 
same time the species of the animals preserved, 
the craniological and industrial characteristics of 
the human races, and the geographical revolu- 
tions to which the country had been subjected. 

Other classifications will, doubtless, be pro- 
posed, by the help of which chronology will 
become more definitely settled, especially of 
those periods immediately preceding historic 
times. The analysis of the anatomical charac- 
ters of the domestic animals, which is being 
carried on by Professor Autimeyer, of Basle, 
will contribute greatly to this result, since a 
people in their migrations cannot separate them- 
selves from the animals which either serve as 
oo assist’ them in hunting, or cheer their ex- 

mee. t 

The determination of the age of the deposits 
in the caverns and fissures of the rocks of 
Belgium is rendered especially difficult by two 
causes. First, we rarely find that successive 
ages have not added their vestiges to the remains 
of previous periods, either by the placing of new 
deposits in the same caverns, or by the acci- 
dental introduction of animal and human re- 
mains. Secondly, it is apparent that these 
deposits have been removed and scattered by the 
waters which have at different periods burst into 
the caverns, carrying with them the yellow clay 
(limon) which covers the bones. This is the 
ace of that bizarre assemblage of detached and 
broken bones, pebbles, flint implements, frag- 
ments of pottery, and even metallic objects, 
which are found side by side with the teeth of 
the bear, rhinoceros, the vertebrae of the mam- 
moth, and the remains of the cat, polecat, 
wolf, fox, hare, and rabbit. It is only the most 
recent deposits which are in a state of integrity 
and perfectly contemporaneous. As regards the 
manner in which the bones have been deposited 
in the ancient caverns, that is to say in those 
where the Ursus speleus occurs, observers are 
still divided into two opposite camps. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Entomo.LoeicaL Socrery.-—August 7.—Mr. 


F. P. Pascoe, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. Joseph Greene and Messrs. H. 8. 
Gorham, H. Blake, Knox, and Thomas Parry 
were elected members ; and Mr. Wm. Rogers 
was elected an annual subscriber. 

Mr. M ‘Lachlan exhibited living and dead spe- 


* M. Gervais, in La Caverne de Nice, p. 15 (Montpellier, 
—. suggests that the reindeer was brought into the 
southern province by the Finns, and afterwards exter- 
minated when that race was displaced by the Celts and 
Germans. Assuming, however, that the men of Chauvaux 
represent the Finns, as we have sought to establish 
(Bulletin, vol. xx., Nos. 11 and 12), the reindeer must have 
existed long before the arrival of this people. 

t Reaper v., 77, 227. 

t More than twenty years ago, when the antiquity of 
man did not receive so much attention as at present, Dr. 
Hodgkin read a paper before the British Association at 
York to illustrate the principle that the inferior animals 
which, by accident or design, have accompanied man in his 
diffusion over the fares may be advantageously studied 
with the object of obtaining some t on the obscure sub- 
wa % of the affinities of the sev families of mankind. 








cimens of the ant-lion, Myrmeleon formicarius, 
bred at Forest Hill from larve obtained at Fon- 
re a in Far Mr. W. W. Saunders a 

ited a living locust or grassho bably o: 
the genus Steirodon) which had ie oeidersble 
damage in an orchid-house, and quite spoilt a 
fine new species of Cyanophyllum ; it was sup- 
posed tc have been brought to this country wi 
some orchids from Mexico, and was remarkable 
as being entirely nocturnal in its habits. Mr. 
E. Saunders exhibited Trachys pygmea, from 
Folkestone. Mr. David Sharp exhibited Crypto- 
cephalus 10-punctatus, and the black variety 
Bothnicus of Linneus; also the larve of 
Eros aurora, all from Rannoch, Perthshire. 
Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited a collection of butter- 
flies recently received from Mr. P. Bou- 
chard from Santa Marta. Lieutenant R. C. 
Beavan sent from Calcutta for exhibition some 
admirable drawings of the Tusseh silk-worm and 
moth. Mr. Dunning exhibited an andromor- 
phous female of Fidonia Piniaria. 

The following papers were read: The first 
portion of ‘‘ Notes on the Buprestide of South 
Australia,” by Mr. C. A. Wilson, of Adelaide, 
corresponding member; and ‘“ Descriptions of 
new Genera and Species of Phytophaga,” by Mr. 
J. S. Baly. 

ARrcHZOLOGICAL InstTiTUuTE. — August 8.— 
The Marquis Camden in the chair. This being 
the annual general meeting, the report of the 
secretaries was read, and the balance-sheet of 
1864 submitted to the meeting and approved. 
On the motion of Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
seconded by Sir J. P. Boileau and Lord Neaves, 
it was unanimously resolved that the next con- 
gress should be held in London. The following 
candidates were admitted members: Lady 
Smith, Rev. R. B. Oliver, Mr. R. H. Shout, 
Mr. James Bain, Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., Mr. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, M.P., the Ven. 
Archdeacon Huxtable, Mr. Cyril Graham, Mr. 
J. E. Brine, Mr. E. Cunnington, Mr. T. Roger 
Smith, Mr. J. E. Weld, Mrs. Coombs, Rev. H. 
E. Ravenhill, the Mayor of Dorchester (Dr. 
Aldridge), Mrs. Reginald Smith, Mr. Charles 
Minett, Mr. S. Hanson, Mr. J. Hicks, Mr. O. 
W. Farrer, Mr. Herbert Williams, Miss Barnett, 
the Rev. J. 8S. Horner, the Town Clerk of Dor- 
chester, Mr. Freeland Filliter, and Mr. Ralph 
Neville Granville, M.P. 











MEETING NEXT WEEK. 


25, at 8.—Quekett Microscopical Club, 32 Sackville 
cvadilly. 
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EXHIBITION OF MINIATURES AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


HE Collection of Miniatures at South Ken- 
sington is both ill-arranged and badly 
displayed. No chronological order has been 
observed ; no attempt has been made to group 
the various styles which are characteristic of 
different times ; even the little assistance which 
the public might have derived from a broad 
separation of ancient and modern, or a simple 
division of large and small in size, has been 
withheld, and the spectator is left to wander 
hopelessly among 3,000 miniatures, which con- 
fuse his understanding and utterly weary his 
senses. The ill-arrangement of the Exhibition 
is partly excused by the fact that the proprietors 
of many of the cases objected to any disturbance 
of the specimens as at present disposed, on the 
ground that injury or loss might result from 
moving them ; this objection has 


hindrance to the utility of the Exhibition for 


roved a fatal | 


teaching us anything about the history of | 


miniature painting. 
drawback to the profitable end of such an ex- 
hibition—a very serious objection may fairly be 
taken tothe indiscriminate admission of works, 
devoid alike of extrinsic interest and artistic 
merit. It is not too much to say that three- 
fourths of the miniatures and drawings here dis- 
played need never have been removed from the 
presence of their owners. No power of selec- 
tion appears to have been exercised in the recep- 
tion of specimens ; good, bad, and indifferent 
have all alike been admitted, as though the ob- 
ject had been to rake up all the miniatures in 
the kingdom, in place of instructing the public 
mind by setting forth an intelligently-planned 
Exhibition to illustrate the history of this beau- 
tiful art. Indifferent copies of pictures, un- 
sasoee 49 Pix nobodies by nobodies, even 
ithographic wings, possessing no interest 
whatever, take up foams Shes is more valuable 
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But it is not the only | 





than their company, and by their tend 
to distract the mind and render it unfit for any 
serious application to the task of disco 

the works of real interest which, after all, are to 
be found in the Exhibition. 

The miniatures are also ill-displayed. The 
room in which they are placed is not well suited 
for their reception. e light is too distant 
from them, many of them are hung too high ; as, 
for instance, Mr. Wells’s up of ‘‘ Por- 
traits,” and Mr. Thorbarn’s ‘‘ Lady Chesterfield 
and Lady E. Stanhope,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Majoribanks,” 
which cannot be seen as they should be. Minia- 
tures, if removed three yards from the eye, are 
destroyed; for that which constitutes their 
beauty becomes invisible. They should be secn 
by a near side-light, either from the left or right, 
and as close to the eye as may be found conve- 
nient. Neither of these conditions is fulfilled 
in the rooms devoted to the purposes of the Exhi- 
bition at South Kensi n. 

Lastly, the price of the catalogue prohibits 
nine-tenths of the visitors from providing them- 
selves with a copy. Why an elaborately- 

rinted volume of 300 pages costing five shi- 
ings, should be provided for the people by an 
educational institution like the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, is beyond comprehension. The 
use of the catalogue, it may be said, can be 
easily dispensed with, because a printed refer- 
ence is attached to the miniatures themselves ; 
but the few first of the catalogue supply, 
in some d . — poe arse about miniature 
inting which the defective arrangement of the 
chibition fails to convey ; and it is otherwise 
highly desirable that the people should be able 
to possess themselves of all catalogues of — 
exhibitions at a moderate price. tt is, perhaps, 
now too late, in the present instance, to urge a 
cheap reprint of the catalogue ; but it is to be 
hoped that all future exhibitions will be illus- 
trated by cheap and well-annotated catalogues. 

The present Exhibition is a natural conse- 

quence of the interest excited by the miniatures 


which formed a section of the Exhibition 
of 1862. Portrait miniature-painti as an 
art, has been more porewansar tk” practised b 


English artists than most of us are aware of. 
Commencing with Nicholas Hilliard, goldsmith, 
the carver and limner to Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., with the ‘‘ exclusive privilege to draw 
and imprint the Royal image,” the art was 
carried on in succession by John Hoskins, the 
Olivers, father and son, down to Samuel Cooper, 
the contem of Vandyke, and the greatest 
of all the old miniature painters. The earliest 
specimens extant are painted on cardboard 
or vellum, with the opaque colours used in 
missal painting. This method was superseded 
by the discovery of enamel painting in the 
seventeenth century, and later still by the use 
of ivory, whichis the most perfect ground. for 
painting on that has yet been employed. 
_Miniature-painting degenerated in England un- 
til it received a new impulse from the works of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. From Cosway to 
Sir William Ross we have an unbroken line of 
able painters, and as do — munificent en- 
co ment ; up to the days of Sir William Ross, 
and a little later, miniature and enamel painting 
were held in the highest esteem. The discovery 
of photography struck it down; its most emi- 
nent professors found themselves without com- 
missions, and took to the practice of oil paint- 
ng 208 less-gifted artists were soon absorbed as 
subalterns in the ranks of the enemy that had 
conquered them. After three centuries of exist- 
ence, miniature painting, as it has been hitherto 
known, is extinct, and photography for the 
moment appears to reign supreme. 





This is the substance of the well written in- 
troductory notice which Mr. Redgrave has ap- 
pended to the Catalogue, and he conceives the 
present crisis in the art to be a favourable 
moment for bringing this collection before the 

ublic eye, that it may see how much it has 
ost, and how little the loss has been compensated 
by the mechanical process which has been sub- 
stituted for a beautiful art. 

Few, however, after an attentive examination 
of this collection, will be prepared to abandon all 
hope of the revival of the art of miniature paint- 
ing. Nothing is really lost. The process of 
enamel painting is better understood it has 


_ ever been before. The ah pyaar of rolled 
a more extended 


ivory supplies the painter wi 
surface to paint upon, and the chemical nature 


hes igments he uses is now th y well 
own. The discovery of photography, so far 
frota being destined to sire = Se 


most entirely believe, henceforth to become its 
most efficient handmaid. In portraiture espe- 
cially its influence is likely to be great and en- 
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works of real genius and ability. For one noble 

i "like Cooper's Charles II., we have a 

that do not range above the commonest 

. kind of art. on whose works are 
worthy to be may be counted on the 


Vandyke, whose contributions are 
exceptional. The great mass of these 
a@ common 


altogether 


truly gratified by the unmistakeable resem- 
blances of aiogpephy- Few have the taste 
and knowl which are required to discrimi- 


compensation for its absence. Photograp 
supplies this want, and the public rightly accept 
its results ; while they are also not insensible to 
the bad taste and vulgarity by which those re- 
sults are disfigured. Miniature painting had 
never attained such perfection in this country, 
and had never been ised by more distin- 
guished artists, than in the first half of the pre- 
sent century ; yet, when photography was once 
fairly applied to portraiture, the 


great artists 
found emselves stranded without a single 
le 


_ commission, being beaten in the indis 
int of resemblance. itis doubtless foul to 
regretted that fine art should be superseded 
by coloured photographs ; but we believe the 
undue prominence of photography to be acci- 
dental and te . The ao are ready to 
believe, what pertrait painters have as yet been 
unwilling to sahainiledes, that the true place 
for a photograph is at the painter’s elbow, for re- 
ference on all points of likeness that depend on 
. the form or construction of the head. When 
this is once widely understood and fully accepted, 
. we believe that portrait and miniature painting 
will flourish and attain an excellence that 
has never yet been reached except by those great 
men whose genius was the glory of their age ; 
including in its p at once the literal truth of 

phy and the mystery of art. 
If this Exhibition should turn our thoughts 
apore directly towards Wy revival ve the art of 
—and we sincerely trust it 
may—we shall. ton 90 find that ene to it 
is not by senseless complaints of the undue in- 
fiuence of photography, but by a rational con- 
sideration of the ground upon which its influ- 
ence is based, and a wise acceptance of the help 
it.is pre-eminently competent to give. 








MUSIC, 


M. GOUNOD’S “*REINE DE SABA.” 


ite is a hard trial of the merits of a play to 
i make a ‘‘dramatic reading” of it; it is a 
hard trial of an opera to “‘recite” it. A row 
of gentlemen and ladies sitti primly in 
broad daylight along the front of a plat- 
form, and rising in turn to deliver, music in hand 
and with entire calmness, sundry solos, duets, 
and trios, which are ners to signify indig- 
nant declamation, or 1 lament, or conflict 
. of vehement passions; and above these other 
rows of gentlemen and ladies, in all the respect- 
ability of white waistcoats and kid gloves, rising 
ever and anon to sing a chorus, these being sup- 
posed to represent, to the mind's eye, the bus 
crowds of an Oriental pageant, glowing with 
colour and alive with movement ;—this is not a 
mode of ting musical drama which gives it 
much chance of strongly affecting the feelings of 
a listener. It must be music of great loveliness, 
and drama of grant power, which can melt the 
soul through this pale interpretation. ‘‘ Die 
Zauberflite’’ would recite well, because it is 
all such delicious melody; without words or 
action or ing of any sort, it would still 
charm ; and ‘‘ Fidelio” recites well because the 
stream of passion runs so strong in the music 
even without movement of face and limb, 
the. fears, and struggles of the people of 
the story 


are kept vividly before the mind. But 
a@ pagean which is meant to make an 
effect by an appeal to the eye as well as to the 
ear, can hardly help sounding weak and cold when 
so rendered. By sucha “recital,” M. Gounod’s 
“* Reine de Saba” received its first introduction 
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ence being, as we need hardly say, the most 
musically educated body of listeners in England. 
M. Gounod wrote ‘La Reine de Saba,” we 
believe, some four or five years ago. Its pro- 
duction in Paris came a season or two after that 
of ** Faust,” ‘‘ Philémon et Baucis” having been 
brought out in the interval. It failed at the 
‘¢Grand Opera,” chiefly, say the friends of the 


composer, on account of the mutilation to which | 


it was subjected. The story is all about the | 
: nt importance omitted*) are in M. Gouned’s best 


building of Solomon’s Temple, and the great 
scene of the piece is the ‘‘easting of the sea of 
brass.” This was left out on the Paris stage, 
for economical reasons. So treated, the opera 
could hardly be said to have had a fair chance, 
for the omission ent out not only the 
great scenic ‘‘coup” of the piece, but one 
of the main incidents of the action. We 
cannot help thinking, nevertheless, that for this 
kind of maltreatment a composer has mainly 
himself to thank. If he choose a libretto which 
involves a vast scenic display, he saddles his work 
with an additional risk of failure. The luxury 
of a huge costliness of production carries with it 
two additional adverse chances—that managers 
will be frightened at the expense of bringing out 
the work, or that they will bring it out and spoil it 
by parsimony. It is on this account that we are 
reduced to hear ‘‘The Queen of Sheba” ‘‘re- 
cited ” instead of played. The ‘‘sea of brass” 
has been achieved, we understand, upon the 
smaller s of Brussels and Darmstadt, by the 
help of an infinite expenditure of scarlet silk and 

-light, but to reproduce it upon the boards of 
Sewtart Garden would obviously be too costly an 
amusement. Nothing short of a success like 
that of ‘* Faust” could pay for it. 


But to return to our recital of Saturday. First, 
we must thank Mr..Manns and the management 
of theCrystal Palace for the spirit with which they 
thus come to the rescue, and fill up the lacune 
in the operatic programme of London. Mr. 
Manns chose well in selecting Gounod’s last 
unheard grand opera for the musical feast on his 
benefit day. It is such pioneering as this, no 
less than his reiteration of the older masterpieces, 
that makes his concerts so valuable an institu- 
tion. Next, let us give as briefly as possible our 
impressions of the work recited by Mr. Manns’ 
forces ; impressions, be it understood, gathered 
from this single hearing, and offered here only 
as a ‘‘ first approximation” to a better estimate. 

In ‘“‘ Irene,” the secularized English adaptation 
of M. Gounod’s Biblical story—the name by the 
way is an anagram of ‘‘ Reine” — Solomon’s 
Temple is represented by the mosque of the 
Sultan Suliman ; the Queen is made a Greek 
Princess ; the hero of the piece is Muriel, the 
Master Builder and chief of the Freemasons, who 
is represented as a visionary, poetical being, who 
has mysterious powers at his command, and un- 
explained relations with the spiritual world. He 
is, of course, a tenor, the Sultan being a bass. 
The piece opens with an introductrion (there is 


It is short but impressive, from the 


manner. 
simple dignity of its style and broad flow of its 
melody. Then Muriel hasan ‘‘invocation,’* which 


pitches thekey-note of thestory. For the central 
idea is the glorification of Freemasonry ; that was 
evidently thefirstthought of the composer. There 
is a love-plot, but it is introduced, like the love- 
story in ‘* William Tell,” only as a contrivance 
for putting a little more movement into the piece 
than the main idea could supply. The Queen 
is made to visit the Sultan (Solomon) as a be- 
trothed bride ; but the Grand Master becomes 
enamoured of her; she is fascinated by his 
mystic influence ; Muriel becomes the Sultan’s 
rival, and is ultimately assassinated ; the Queen 
sings a passionate lament over his dead body, 
and there follows an apotheosis, in which the soul 
of the hero is wafted away to another world by 
the ‘Spirits of Flame.” The action, of which 
this is the outline, is helped out by an abundance 
of auxiliary scenic incident, eants, proces- 
sions, dances, solemn eee and most of 
all by the catastrophe attendant on the casting 
scene. The Sultan has brought the Queen to 
assist at the grand achievement which is to be 
the crown of Muriel’s work, when all of asudden 
the mould bursts, the plain is flooded with 
liquid fire, and Muriel’s rescue of the Queen from 
destruction is made the seal of their mutual de- 
votion. It was scarcely possible that such a 
plot could suggest music such as that in which 
the composer has clothed the enthralling story 
t.” The notion of either 
Suliman of the adaptation, playing the port of 
iman e ion, i e part of a 
rejected lover, iscuthciontty starting to our sense 
The remembrance of the 
wives and the three hundred con- 
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cubines would effectually stifle any ) one 
might feel for the sorrows of sach a swain. 

the enthusiasm for Free is rather @ nar- 
row sentiment, and one in which the non-masonic 
world cannot be e toshare. Invain, then, 
in this opera do we look for melody as seizing as 
that which has inspired the composer in his 
more popular operas. Excepting thesingle tenor 
air mentioned above, none of the songs we heard 
at the recital (and there was nothing of much 


vein. They may be. called rather melodious 
than melodies. The chief air for the Queen (‘* Far 
greater in his lowly state”), and that for the 
Sultan (‘*She alone charmeth my sadness”’), 
ihave all the composer’s habitual largeness of 
outline and serenity of flow, but they both want 
spirit. The most favourite song will probably 
be the elegant little romance (‘‘ Hast thou 
seen the young day blushing ?”) sung by Pascal 
(second soprano), a boy assistant of the Master, 
in praise of the loveliness of Jrene. This cer- 
tainly wins upon the ear by its exquisite suavity. 
The lament of the Queen over the body of her 
lover, which precedes the final chorus (‘‘ Bear 
him forth through the night”), sounded below 
the demands of the situation. ‘The whole of the 
vocal writing, however, is set off with the same 
delightful orchestration which M. Gounod has 
accustomed us to in his other works. If the 
melodies lack force, and sometimes feature, the 
exquisite refinement of their setting has a charm 
of its own. But better than the airs are the 
concerted pieces and choruses, especially the 
unisonal female-voice choruses, a form of which 
M. Gounod is so fond. There are Turkish 
maidens and Greek maidens (Jews and Sabeeans), 
and they all sing most charmingly. ‘‘ Fair the 
rose of love is blowing” is one of the so of 
the Greek girls, a delightfully fresh melody in 
quaintly broken { rhythm. In another placethere 
is a ‘‘dialogue-chorus” where the two bodies 
of damsels answer each other antiphonally in 
successive couplets—uniting at the finish in 
a few bars of two-part and four-part harmony. 
This is singularly beautiful, and, so far as we 
remember, a new effect. Then there is ajubilant 
triumph-chorus, ‘ Trumpet, blow ; music, flow,” 
than which nothing could .be more festive, 
and a grand ensemble in the casting scene. 
A solemn -hymn,..in...the form~cf-.o_ grand 
septett, sung to celebrate a miracle worked on 
behalf of the Master Mason, is a fine piece 
of religious music. This the composer had 
strengthened into a full exsemble by the ad- 
dition of chorus parts, written, it is stated, 
expressly for this performance. The ‘fourth 
d scene for 


act, again, contains a 
tenor, bass, and chorus, and the a eosis- 
chorus of the “Spirits of Flame,” -which 


brings down the curtain, is impressive by its 
majesty of tone. Lastly, the orchestral inter- 
ludes, and the dance music—in all of this, there 
is true genius. Perhaps it is because familiarity 


no overture), whichis inthe composes’s Best | has commended it to the ear, that we think the 


ballet-music the happiest part of the opera. We 
frequently hear it said that we must. go to 
Meyerbeer to match M. Gounod in dance musie ; 
but, even when recalling the delicious chorie in- 
terludes in ‘‘ Robert,” ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” and the 
‘‘ Huguenots,” we can remember nothing so 
convincingly beautiful as these ballets of the 
‘‘Queen of Sheba.” They would make enchant- 
ing scenes upon the stage ; every movement has 
individual charm and distinctive meaning. For 
making waltzes of ethereal lightness, M. 
Gounod seems to have a peculiar gift ; the one 
in this opera is as airy as that in.the ‘‘ Kermesse.”” 

The ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” therefere, has beauty 
enough in it to make a charming. ‘‘recital ;” 
whether it has interest enough and aA 
enough to hold its own upon the stage, we doubt. 
It would make, of course, a superb “‘ spectacle,” 
but it might ‘‘drag.” A special masonic 
audience would greet it with enthusiasm, but 
such an audience would be few, if fit. 

Madame Sherrington, Madame Vinning, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Thomas were the leadi 
singers on Saturday. None were less than satis- 
factory ; though Mr. Thomas might have been a 
little less provokingly ponderous. Of the: pre- 
cision, spirit, and delicacy of the playing of the 
band, it would be impossible to say too much. 
The chorus, too, acquitted itself excellently. 





* The composer had himself made large excisions, as 
shown by the pianoforte score published last year by M. 
Choudens, from the work as it stood after the first repre- 
sentation. 
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means of communication between themselves and with the public, have long been felt. They have been the subject 
of special consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in London. 


The Proprietors of ‘‘ THE READER,” therefore, with a view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space 
they have hitherto devoted to Science, and most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of the 
different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of 
the work done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Continental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 


Topics of MusicaL, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are diseussed in ‘‘ THE READER” in separate and origina? 
Articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 
persons unacquainted with the spevial subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘ THE READER.” 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ s. d. 

Four Lines or under... cececcccccescccsseesss O 8 6 | For every additional Line ..........cccccccocece 

For every additional Line ...........++-++.++0-. O O 6 | A ColumM ..........cc cece cece eee 

For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, D. Fee CORB. -cosie 00 coeee s obscene aaa 
Four Lines, or under .......---eesecesseeeeee O 2 0 Across Two Columns one-third extra. 


DisPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 


cwokh 


oo? 
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Advertisements Received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON: 24, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


ETON SCHOOL BOOKS. 
CATALOGUES, 


Containing the last Editions of all the Books used in the various 
Forms at Eton, may be had Gratis on application, by post 
or otherwise, of 


E. P. WILLIAMS, THE PUBLISHER, ETON COLLEGE; 
OR OF 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR COUNTRY AND SEASIDE READING, 
To be had at all the Libraries. 





THE WITS AND CELEBRITIES OF THE TIME OF 
QUEEN ANNE. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS 
SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIST, and PATRIOT ; 
With his Correspondence, and Notices of his Contem- 
poraries. With Portrait on Steel. 

By H. R. MONTGOMERY, 


Author of ‘“‘ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,” ‘‘ Thomas Moore : 
His Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,” &. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


PICTURES OF THE PERIODS: 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 
By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LL.D., 


Author of “History of English Literature,” 
** History of England,” &c., &c. 
CONTENTS : 
I. ICILIUS THE CENTURION: a Tale of the Early 
Roman Period. 
Il. THE WERE-GILD OF EARL ALFGAR: a Tale of 
the Saxon Period. 
III. HOW SIR EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST AND FOUND 
HIS HAWK: a Tale of the Norman Period. 
IV. ALICE DALE’S LESSON: a Christmas Tale of the 
Tudor Period. 

V. SATIN AND SAD-COLOUR: a Tale of the Stuart 
Period. 
VI. SQUIRE HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT IN SOUTH 

SEA STOCK: a Tale of the Early Brunswick 
Period. 

‘These ‘ Pictures’ are pleasant and spirited, and the 
author certainly succeeds in his aim. . .. The pictures 
of the life and manners are vivid and graphic, and we feel 
no difficulty in accepting the author’s assurance that, they 
are literally faithful to the most recent results of anti- 
quarian research. . . . The work is beautifully printed 
and got up, and will make an acceptable gift-book.”—The 
Athenewm. 

** A perusal of the book will satisfy anybody that the 
author has not only done his duty well, but brilliantly. 
. .» » Indeed, when we take into account the immense 
amount and accuracy of the historical details, the masterly 
grouping of these details round one great central person 
or incident, the wide sweep of canvas, and the harmony 


and brightness of the colouring we rise from a perusal of 
the Dook at a loss to Know whether we have been most in- 


structed or entertained.” —The Edinburgh Courant. 
** Evidently no pains have been spared to render the 
work both accurate and amusing.”—The Court Journal. 





Just ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


“MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 


By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of ‘* Shakespeare Characters, Chiefly Subordinate,” 
&e. 

‘This is an admirable book, faithfully done, and full of 
thorough appreciation of the celebrated French author, 
whom Mr. Clarke justly considers the greatest Comic 
Dramatist after Shakespeare that the world has yet pro- 
duced.” —Literary Gazette. 

* All honour, to take no higher ground, to the writer 
whose pages supply unfailing food for honest laughter ; 
and there are few in that respect equal to Moliére.”—The 
Reader. 

**No one who would fully relish Moliére should omit to 
read this volume of his ‘ Characters.’”—Morning Advertiser. 





Just ready, in crown S8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 


CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS. 


By JAMES HANNAY, 
Author of *‘ Essays from the Quarterly Review,” “ Single- 
ton Fontenoy,” &c., &c. 

‘Mr. Hannay is one of the few modern writers who 
have so decidedly.a specialty, that the mere mention of 
the name recalls the ‘ charecteristique.’ . . . Often in read- 
ing Mr. Hannay one alights upon a real nugget of thought, 
and he is always brilliant and readable. We can cheerfully 
commend the book to a cultivated public.” —Jilustrated 
Times. 

**4 veritable mine of agreeable reading. "-—Literary Gazette. 

**Men of Mr. Hannay's stamp are scarce. Nothing is so 
rare as humour. [t is as rare and as precious as poetry itself. 
. .. And yet Mr. Hannay possesses advantages over his 
great contemporary (Mr. Thackeray). He never degenerates, 
as such masters as even Moliére and Aristophanes, into mere 
farce. He possesses, too, what Thackeray in his best mo- 
ments never had, a genuine vein of poetry, and so fulfils 
one of the high conditions of satire.”—The Reader. 

**Pleasant, pungent reading, full of keen, scholarly, 
clever criticism.” —Morning Star. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 2 Vols., at all the Libraries, 


NELLY DEANE: 


A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


“* A very charming heroine is Nelly Deane—one of those 
artless, loveable characters whom Wordsworth has cele- 
brated. . . . The wicked wiles of Stella Morton, the foolish 
confidence of the young heir, the shipwreck, the mistaken 
identity, and last of all, the extraordinary rencontre of the 
Scotch servant and the dying sinner, make up altogether a 
story of considerable interest. Old Dr. Brown is a very de- 
lightful, and not an impossible character.”—The Sun. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, & CO. 








19. AUGUST, 1865. 
122, Freer Srreer, Loxpoy. 


NOTICE.—ONLY A CLOD. 
The Fifth Edition of this New Novel, by the 
Author of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” is now 
ready at all Libraries, 


Opinion of “‘ The Times.” 

** One of the most remarkable of the very remarkable books 

written by Miss Braddon ; written, too, in’a better taste, and 

with a clearer purpose, than any of its predecessors from the 

same pen, and calculated, we should think. on that account, to 

—— censure of all kinds, whether from the critic or the 
mo "st 





I 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 
In 3 Vols., 


SOPHY LAURIE. 


[Next Wednesday. 
II. 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 2 Vols., 
ROYAL FAVOURITES. 
By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
*,* This important work has been in preparation over two years. 
[Shortly. 
III. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. G. WILLS. 
In 3 Vols., 


DAVID CHANTREY. 
By the Author of “ The Wife’s Evidence,” &c. 


Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 
[In the Press. 
Iv. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. 
In 3 Vols., 


WHO IS THE HEIR? 


Reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine. 
[Shorily. 
Vv. 
NEW BOY’S BOOK BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
In 1 Vol., price 6s., 


PAUL PEABODY. 


By the Author of “* The Sailor Crusoe,” &c. 
[Zu the Press. 
VI. 
NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 Vols., 


CHARLOTTE THRALE. 


By STEPHEN MARTEGRES. 
[ Ready. 
vil. 


ANECDOTICAL MEMOIRS. 
In 1 Vol., 


NAPOLEON III. AND HIS COURT. 
[ Ready. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 Vols., 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


By JOSEPH VEREY. 
[Ready. 
1X. 


NEW WORK BY SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 

Tn 2 Vols., 

THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
By the Author of “ Historic Byeways,” “ Caroline Matilda,” &e. 
[ Ready. 
x. 
NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 Vols., 


CRUEL FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “ Milly Moss,” “ Queens of Song,” &c. 


[Ready. 
XI. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 
ln 3 Vols., 


THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL. 
By the Author of “ The Hawkshawes,” &c. 
(Immediately, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


This day, in 1 Vol., crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 


ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 


By W. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6s. each, 


PAID IN FULL. By H. J. Byron. 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. By. the Author 


of “* Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


HENRY DUNBAR. By the Author o 


“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. ‘ 
BROKEN to HARNESS. By E. Yates. 
SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. By A. Thomas. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. 
BACKSWOODSMAN. By Sir Cc. L. 


Wraxaut, Bart. 


NOTICE.—The Inbrary Edition 
of HAND AND GLOVE, by the Author 
of ** Barbara’s History,” will be ready on 
Wednesday, price 6s. 








POPULAR NOVELS. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 








THE GAYWORTHYS: a Story of the 
Threads and price 16s. 


Thrumbs of Life. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 
[Now ready. 


*«*The owen * is a chronicle of ae primitive life 
up in the hills of New England—redolent of youth and sim- 
Pp —— and virtue. The story is thoroughly nand natural; 
whilst those who relish something deeper and broader will not 
be disappointed. The writer sees that the staple of life is not 
made up of melodrama, and feels that the various motives, 
characters, and fates of even the obscurest present something 
which is really worth thinking about ; and without propounding 
any elaborate and comprehensive theory of life, he evinces a 
deep sense of the slightness and incompleteness of human 
piness, and displays a keen observation of the fashion im 
which mortals weave the web of their lives. e draws no 
moral, but paints his picture for itself, and with peculiar force 
and insight. . . . The details of rural life have seldom been 
more deliciously described. . . . Everybody who values thought 
in a story must agree that ‘The Gayworthys’* is a long way out 
of the common run of novels,”—Saturday Review . 


“The book is crowded with epigrams as incisive as this, yet 
incisive without malice or bitterness, cutting not so much m 
the sharpness of the thought as from its weight. There is deep 
kindliness in the follo passage, as well as deep insight. . . 
The tone of the story, the curious sense of and kind- 
liness which it produces, comes out well in t ex and 
the reader quits it, feeling as he would have felt had he 

ing half-an-hour on that scene—with more confidence alike 
n nature and humanity, less care for the noisy rush of city life, 
and yet withal less fear of it. lt isa pleasant book—one which 
perhaps will not live any more than pleasant taik lives, yet one 
which, like that pleasant talk, will procure for its producer 
friends.”—Spectator. 


“The episode of Gabriel Hartshorne, the unspoken ‘ kind- 
ness’ between him and Joanna Sorwortly, & eee and 
written with quiet power, which fills the of the reader 
with reverence for the ey os heroism of the  n man who 
could put aside all his own hopes to do a son’s duty by his r 
old crazed father. The disappointment of the two sisters, 
Rebecca and Joanna, neither of them knowing how the over- 
clouding of their life had come to is very touching. The 
character of Edward Blakman, the or, is the picture of a 
real hero ; indeed, the whole story gives a glimpse of the lives 
of self-renunciation which we may nk dod are not rare in 
ae — rey? “ is . book that <-* one can Ne we without feeli 
the better for it, for it appeals to the very sympathies 
instincts of human nature.”— Atheneum. 


“It is impossible not to welcome so genial a gift; 2 > 
complete and delicately beautiful has come to England from 
America since Hawthorne’s death, and there is more of America 
in ‘The Gayworthys’ than in ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ or ‘The 
House with Seven Gables.’. . . We know not where so much 
tender feeling and wholesome thought are to be found together 
as in this history of the fortunes of the Gayworthys.”—Reader. 





SEL VAGGIO: a Story of Italian 
Country Life. By the Author of ‘*Mary Powell.” 1 
Vol., post 8vo, price 8s. (This day. 





TALES for the MARINES. By Walter 
Tuornevury, Author of “ Haunted London,” &c. 2 Vols. 
post 8vo, price 16s, Ready on the 24th inst 


MARIAN ROOKE; or, the Quest for 
Fortune. A New Novel. By a New Writer. 3 Vols., post 
8vo, price 24s, [Next month. 


os 


SECOND EDITION of “A 
STORY.” By the Author of “Twice Lost.” 8 Vols., post 


**A clever story, in which the interest is not only real, but 
never for an instant flags.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


**Possesses one very rare merit—perhaps the rarest of all 
among living writers of —~ —gagy * y - and character bear 
— of owt ee sae pains. stsita, i ae of the two 
sisters our ng, exq an a@ great measure, 
0 Pe eatd Mali Gazette. 


“«* A Mere Story’ is one which gives unmitigated | plateane by 

its perusal. It is t, without being flimsy; full t and 

aad suguedlive, alle eaairehy fred wee! pros of SIGEEINET 

and s ve, while en rose or : 

doubt Cane ASMoce Stony “enfer the" populace wach ie 
ou t ere § - enjo e w 

richly martin, "Moreen Post. j ™ 4 


SIR FELIX FOY, Bart.: a Novel. By 


Dvurrox Coox, 3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


**In reviewing a new book, by an author of growing powers 
and popularity, it is fair to the artist, useful to the public, and 
convenient — B nigs to oompeee ~ fresh work with te 

recursors. ‘Sir Felix Foy’ is superior any story 
the same pen. Retai the characteristics Rat’ ; 
ant him the favour of novel readers, Mr. Cook on 

e present occasion the force and finer cunning to w was 
predicted he would attain.”—Atheneum. 


“The story is one which 


body will be the better for 
reading ; and it has the merit of 


as amusing as edifying.” 


oem, 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. By 


Acres Wripz. 1 Vol., post 8vo, 8s, 


certain phase Feetee it contains some charming 
and if some of the belles of society were to read a few 
night or m of their fabulous sister’s history, a 
how she was their 


and 
to her both they 
stom rears aight pos possibly Sp ame fas 
London News. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, 
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WRITING CASES, 


WITH GOOD STATIONERY FITTINGS COMPLETE. 
In cloth, Is. 6d., or in leather, 2s. 6d. ; or either, with spring 
ink, 6d. extra. 


BOHN & LOVEDAY, 4 Wine Office Court, E.C. 


BOHN & LOVEDAY’S 
“REMINDER.” 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note r folded, 
which can be without trouble as red, and oc- 


renewed 
coeneling | little space, will be found invaluable in visiting, 
business 


appointments, &c., &c. In roan, silk lin 
price 6d., of all Booksellers and oners; and by enclosing 


by post of the Manufacturers, 4, Wine Office 








CAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 

The N , @& » Gen Heads of Famili nd 
Principals ot Sonos y informed that any on 
Sg 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names me ownke Register, so that Employers may accept 
ability and good faith of the ant. Tivceunus aan ls 
disposed of. Pupils introd 

Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 





30 STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND Cross Railway Station). Estab- 
lished 1830. Teeth are cheaper, more durable, natural, 


on. Operati 
a \ most nervous patient can be 

supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s. 5, 7, 10, to 26 Guineas, warranted. 
F the efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide 
Daily attendance at 15 White 
Sheffield ; Parade, 


34 


te, Hull; 10 Norfolk 
L 3; and 14 St. Nicholas 


*“ OBSERVE.” 
*,* Katab. 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 

Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
FICIAL TEETH Rye ‘elastic, chem 


are required ; they 
than any yet introduced. | are self-adhesive, oman a 


to the adjoining teeth, are supplied at prices within 
Be beg - “ 


and Public Speakers will find this 
to their wants; it combines com- 


Clergymen, Lect 

plete equnctation& 
enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 

nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


s Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
cnt obdadns Pook Fres on application. 4 





(TRETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 


A EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
P. IN in the ae a be pau of 
. Free on applicatio or post on 

geosipt of ous stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Strect, 





IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 


externally). This at first used only for Gou now 
ved to, be applicable all cases of Chrontc and ‘painful 


Lum oints, Bo Swellin &c. In 
bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
Genuine 


Petadigel Cromstets, or by post on receipt of stamps Genuine 





Pare Sa I Tae, Oates, Ces, Soups, 
payee and Cold Meats, unri general 

is all seenecteble Declore iat Sauces. It uceunenared 
caly ‘by Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 


Att Orners are Srvriovs Laurrations. 





.-- 


AUCE —LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


Is prepared solely by Lea & Pennrys. 


Roe oT St 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


&e. 


Worcester ; Mer Cryo & “a + a Bancray 


Salversaly. 





THE READER. 
19 AUGUST, 1865. 
((HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvracrory— : 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 








PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 

31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON; 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 

ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 

LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA AND 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 





Price List on application. 


EWLY-DESIGNED TOURISTS’ TELE- 
SCOPES and BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 
possessing rare and valuable Optical qualities. 


Tue Worxmansurr is of the Highest Class in every respect. 





TOURISTS’ TELESCOPE. .......5:cccseccceeeees £1 1 0 
BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE GLASS .......... 22 0 
LARGER TOURISTS’ TELESCOPE ............ 22 0 


LARGER BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE GLASS. 310 0 


An Ittustratep Description, giving full particulars, will be 
forwarded Post Free on sopllenkiee, 


EDMUND WHEELER, Manufacturer, 48, Tollington Road, 
Holloway, London, N. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With all recent Improvements and Additions. 


E WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 


i. STITCH SEWING MACH “ES have obtained First- 
class Prizes and Medals against al ompetitors at every Exhi- 
bition and Fair in Europe and America at which they have been 
exhibited, and are now universally mitted to be the nest 
Machines, made in the nest manner, «id doing the very pest 
work for the Family or Manufactory. T.y are easily worked, 
aT learnt, cannot get out of order, may be used by a 
child. The extraordinary success of the heeler and Wilson 
Machine is exemplified by their exhibiting at the Dublin Ex- 
hibition their ,000th Machiné, most beautifully and elabo- 
rately got up. Instructions "aa to all purchasers. Illustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post 


OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
eT STARS STATIONERS, -. . ap 
iS) , corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage e 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larcrst and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Panrrtrince & Cozens’ celebrated Gurvea Case of Starionery 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cares for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scuoo. Stationery 
supplied on the most liberal terms.—lIllustrated Price List of 
Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


stitutions, and the public generally, that, by Soo euatenaion 
utions, and the c y, a novel application 
rivalled ja steel SS ies in- 





Saeed onl ons which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of above all, chea 
ness in hy = yp —— bt a Tye 
competition. 

Each pen bears the im of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school public em,” which 


a) jally adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of wri taught in schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Binminghaans af Soha Beet Now Yorks tad‘at Grace 
m; ew York; Tace- 
church Street, London. z 





Gort, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a or and by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE AP T 4d. and 
6d. each, manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 
their 
Warehouse in La Bette Savvacz Yarv, Ludgate Hiil, E.C., 


and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


(YARSONS’ 
SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons 
to notify that they have removed their 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 

specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 

cheapest. colours. Is simple in application, so that any 
person can use it, Fullinstructions given. 70 years. 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


enuine white lead. See Testimo- 
Prices post free. 


ARSONS’ 


is twice as durable as 
nials, sent with Patterns 


























(ARSURE ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 
3 cwt. carriage free to any Station in land and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 
(jABSORE ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 
(Aaee 8S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for WOOD-WORK. 
(jARSOS S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR IRON-WORK. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 
ARSON’S ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 











(jABSON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for CONSERVATORIES. 
(ARSON 8’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for HOT-HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
will k i Tae in adry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.Cc., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 





ANDLES.—Her Maszsty’s GovERNMENT 


have Ne, for the Mili Stations, FIELD’S Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagonal-shaped 
Tops, made by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 
Who beg to caution the public nst spurious imitations. 
Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes, 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale 
and for Exportation at the Works, Urrer Mansa, Lampera, 
Lonpoy, 8., where also may be obtained their 

and the New 


Ce.esratep Unirep Service Soar Tasu 
Canopies, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 


BEEHIVES. 


Prize Mepat awarpep to G. N. & Sons, ror Beentves anp 
Howey, at tHe Paris Exposition or 18565. 


IGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 


BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 
NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed, 


This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be 
taken at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 
ing the Bees. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 
127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Their newly-arrangead Catalogue of other improved Hives, with 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 








ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s. , 308., 366., and 
42s. a doz. 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 2is., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s. , 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
trated Vintages. 





LARET, ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 
Wine with Body and Flavour, 18s. Dozen. 


DELEVINGNES, 651 Oxford Street, W. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH — 
Messts. ; 





WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 



































EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 


24 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


I. 
NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Price Is., 


KIT and CO. A First Reading Book for 
Schools. In Monosyllables ouly. Manegues will find this 
Book very convenient for the Lowest Standard which is 
examined in monosyllable only. 


II. 

THE WORLD in which I LIVE, and MY 
PLACE in IT: a Universal History for Young Persons, 
from the Creation to the Present Time, By E. 8. A. 
Billed by Rev. J. H. Broome. New Edition, Revised and 
Improv Just published, 7s. 6d. 


IIT. 
MY COUNTRY: a History of the British 


Isles. By E.S, A. Edited by Rev. J. H. Broome. i8mo. 
Two Vols. 6s. 6d. 


IV. 
THE BIBLE in the COLLECTS: as 


Shown in Questions upon them, Answered in the Words of 
Scripture, adapted for Schools and Families. By WittiaM 
Revvotps Ocie, M.A. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 
2s. ; morocco, 5s 


V. 
CHILDREN’S BIBLE LESSON 3 5 


By H. A. D. Trorn. 10s. 


or, 
Type and Antitype. 


VI. 
A HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST. 


With a full Index of Subjects. By Wi.iam Sanpsy. 
3s. 6d. 


Vil. 


CHRONICLES on the ANCIENT 
BRITISH CHURCH, PREVIOUS to the ARRIVAL of 
ST. AUGUSTINE. 5s 


VIII. 


CATECHISM on the COLLECTS of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND: with Scripture Proofs in Full, 
and the Collects rendered into Verse. By Mary Jacor, Is. 


London : WILLIAM MACKINTOSH, 
24 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


E LAND of ISRAEL: a Journal of 
Travels in Palestine, undertaken with special reference to 
its physical character. By H. R. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S. 672 
es, 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth boards, with two Maps 
and 65 Dlustrations. Price One Guinea, London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Sold at the Depositories, 77 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; 4 Royal Exchange ; 
48 Piccadilly ; and by all Booksellers. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Complete in Two Vols., fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 10s., 
MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. By H. T. Srarvrox, F.L.S. 


This work contains des¢riptions of nearly 2,000 Species, inter- 
spersed with observations on their peculiarities and times of 
appearance, &c., and is illustrated with more than 200 Woodcuts. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORIC CHARACTER 
OF THE PENTATEUCH VINDICATED,” &c. 
This day, fscp. 8vo, cloth elegant, toned paper, price 5s., 


E PHENOMENA of RADIATION, as 


Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By 
Georce Warinerox, F.C.S. Being the Actonian Prize Essay. 


“ Contains all the most important results of modern observa- 
tion and reasoning; we have read the book with the utmost 
interest.”—Medical Tiines. 


London: WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE. -READER. 
19 AUGUST, 1865. 
Price 15s., 8vo, cloth, with 156 Woodcuts and Three Plates, 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, 


As Illustrated by Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Savages. 


By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Banrr., F.R.S., 


President ot ‘the Ethnological Society, Vice-President. Linn. 
Soc., &c., &e. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Third Thousand, 8vo, cloth, with 35 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 6s., 


EVIDENCE AS TO MAN’S PLACE 
IN NATURE; 


Or, Essays upon—1, The Natural History of the Man-like Apes. 
—2,. The Relation of Man to the Lower Animals—3, Fossil 
Remains of Man. 


By T. H. HUXLEY, F-.R.S. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





HUXLEY AND HAWKINS’S ATLAS OF OSTEOLOGY. 
Price 25s., folio, bound in cloth, 


AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF 
COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOGY. 


Consisting of Twelve Plates, in Folio. The Figures selected and 
arranged by 


Professor T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S., 
And Drawnon Stone by B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.8. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


DANIEL; 
OR, THE APOCALYPSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By PHILIP 8. DESPREZ, 
Incumbent of Alvediston, Wilts. 


With an Introduction by ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., 
Vicar of Broad-Chalke. 


Contents: 1. Date and Authorship. 2. Daniel under Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 3. Daniel under Belshazzar. 4. The Four Great 
Beasts. 5. The Little Horn. 6. Judas Maccabeus. 7. 
Eschatological Periods of Daniel. 8. Chronological Order and 
Historical Minutenes; of Dan. xi. 9. Analogy between the 
Apocalypse of the Old and that of the New Testament. 10, 
Messianic Ideas. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


Just ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, 


THOUGHTFUL MOMENTS. 
By ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


* Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 





London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook Street, W. 





16m0, cloth, 2s. 6d., 
EASY READINGS 
P FROM THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FOR THE USE OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By MARY E. C. MOORE. 
Edited by the Rev. W. W. MAYOW, M.A. 

“ We do not know of a work which, in range of thought and 
expression, is so well adapted for the youngest reader.”— 
Atheneum, 


London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate Street and New Bond 
Street. 








TRAPP’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, 





RICHARD D. 


Begs respectfully to announce to the Subscribers to this valuable Commentary that the First Portion, 
containing the whole of the New Testament, is nearly ready ; also, that the Vol. on the Pentateuch 
and Historical Books, with Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, is in hand, and 
expected to be ready in November, to be followed by the other Vols. as soon as possible, the whole 
making 5 handsome Vols., imperial 8vo, price 12s. 6d. each to Subscribers, and 16s. to Non-Subscribers, 


DICKINSON 





To Mr. DICKINSON. 


In my copy of Trapp I find I have written, at different dates, these remarks :— 


“* Most pithy, precious, pertinent.” 
“ Best of Expositors.” 

* ewe equal, or even rival.” 

“* The most suggestive book I possess.” 
“* Better loved each day.” 


FROM THE REY. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


C. H. SPURGEON. 





R. D. DICKINSON, 92 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ADAPTED FOR 
YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES, 


Corner’s Accurate Histories, 13 in Seri 


es, 
commencing at the earliest pores and continued down to 


the present time. In addition to their truthfulness, 
they are in with useful 

ners, and domestic habits, and condition in 
different epochs of their history. 

** Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
trut narrated the -__ events of the Histories of Spain and 
Porta Germany, Holland, and um, Italy, and other 
countries. They might be read with advan by multitudes 
of parents as well as children. The language is so simple that. 
children must comprehend it, but withal'so free from childish 


insipidity that an adult may read it with pleasure.”—A theneum. 


Corner’s History of England and Wales 
Sixty-seventh ol le New ae eee Steet 
Plates, Map, Pictorial Geneol of the f Eng- 

ncipal Even 


land, and [ilustrations of the 
6d. bound ; or, 


logical Table, and Index. 3s, 
tions, 4s. 


Corner’s History of Rome, from acc 
English and Foreign Authorities,—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions, 2s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index. 

“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
Youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of the 
discoveries and comments freely adopted.”—Herald, 


Corner’s History of Greece, after the 
same ne style as her “ Rowr,” with Questions, 3s. 
Map and Chrenological Table, and: Index. Nineteenth 


Thousand. 
Corner’s History of Italy, rom the 


earliest period to the establishment of 
Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate. 6d. 


Corner’s History of Ireland, 2s. 6d. bound 
14th thousand, Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index ; with Questions, 3s. : 


Corner’s History of Scotland, 2s. 6d. 
bound, Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Eighteenth Thousand ; or with Questions, 3s, 


Corner’s History of France, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Twenty- 
second Thousand, New Edition ; with Questions, 3s, 


Every Child’s History of England, with 
Guartions to each Chapter, | to the Junior Classes. 
y Miss Corner, Price 1s, sewed ; or 1s, 6d. bound in cloth, 

with the Map coloured. 


* , * > 
Every Child’s History of Rome. With 
ag and Questions for Examination at end of each Chapter. 
By Epwarpd Farr. Adapted for the Junior Classes. 1s.; or 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


Every Child’s History of France. With 
Seventy Cuts of Monarchs, Questions, and Map. By E. 
Farr. 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


. , > - 

Every Child’s Scripture History. With 
Two Maps—Palestine in the Time of Our Saviour, and 
Wanderings of the Children of Israel from t to the 
hy epee and. With Questions, as “Rome.” Is.; or cloth, 
s. Od. 


Every Child’s History of Greece. With 


Map, &c., as “ Rome.” 1s.; or cloth, Is. 6d. 


Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in 

7KOGRAPHY. By Miss Sarceant. A Companion to Miss 
Corner’s “ Play Grammar Illustrated, or the Elements of 
Grammar explained in Easy Games.” 1s. sewed ; or 1s, 6d. 
clowun. 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of 
Grammar Explained in Easy Games. With Illustrations. 
By Miss Conner, Price ls.; or cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Scripture Histo Simplified. 

cireo, LL.D. and Med-Commet ees 3s, oa, a: 
type, royal 18mo. Second Edition, with Chronological 
Table, and Index, and Questions, and two large Maps. 


Scripture Natural History. B 
J. Younc, MA., and Anma Mae, aby, the Rev. 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Know- 
LEDGE ; Containing in the form of an easy Catechism a 
complete Series of the Newest and most Useful Information 
connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of 
Nature. Twenty-seventh Edition, 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Geography ; A 
new and concise description of the Five Great Divisions of 
the Globe; their natural, mineral, and vegetable produc- 
tions, and the characteristics of their inhabitants. New 
Edition, improved by E. Farr. Tenth Thousand, 1s. 6d. in 
cloth ; or, with the use of the cones, and sEVEN GLYPHO- 
GRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. cloth boards 


Hendry’s Illustrated History of Greece. 


New Edition, by Miss Corxer. Cloth, 1s. 


Hendry’s Illustrated History of Rome. 


New Edition, by MissCorner. Clo 





London: DEAN & SON, 65 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





On 1st September, imperial 16mo, cloth, 826 pages, 10s. 6d., 


THE STUDENT’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, & EXPLANATORY 
Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 


Editor of “The Imperial” and “The Com z 
Dictionaries. apne 


TUustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


Lecrs and Apvaxcep Scnooits. It presents the 
eatures: A full and carefully- Le Sipuniome, & See 
the Words are traced to ro Agi rh sources; a logical 
arrangement of the Meani in which the Root or 
Meaning is placed first, and other significations follow 
in gradualiy divergent meqees am costly endespend pen 

e . 

torial Ilustrations, ait Rah in 

*.* A detailed with Pages, may be had 
Sree by post on @ tothe Publichene 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 
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THE READER. 
19 AUGUST, 1865. 


BEAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


















REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30th JUNE, 1865, 


READ AT THE 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 11th AUGUST, 1865. 


THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esa, in tHE CHAIR. 


Tue Directors have again, in discharge of the duties entrusted to them, to make their Annual Report to the Proprietors, and, 
as on previous occasions, they will first call their attention to the particulars of the Surplus Fund Account, comprising as it does all 
the important financial occurrences of the year. 

: It will be seen by this Account that the total income of the year is £424,439 7s. 1d., and the total charge £373,551 7s. The 
| difference is £50,888 0s. 1d., which, being added to the Surplus Fund of last year, augments it to £678,964 12s. ld. The amount 
: thus laid by in the three years since the last valuation is £201,571 17s. 9d. 

The sum received on account of new assurances—£31,157 19s. 4d.—is unusually large; but, as will be seen, a considerable 
portion of it has been devoted to reassurance. 

An extraneous profit was made last year of more than £17,500, and upwards of £15,700 has been similarly realized this year. 

The claims on decease of lives assured have been heavier than usual. There is, however, no reason to doubt but that the proper 
average for the quinquennial period will obtain. The average for the three years is £240,480. 





























SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 


























































































Dr. IncomME oF THE YEAR. Or. CHARGE oF THE YEAR. 
Balance of Account, June 30, 1864 at ... £628,076 12 0 Dividend to Proprietors... ie on ie £9,792 7 0 
Premiums on New Assurances ... £31,157 19 4 Claims on Decrease of Lives As- 
Ditto on Old ditto ... ... 291,552 6 7 sured... obo sti ...£236,417 10 10 
Additions to those under partici- 
322,710 5 11 pating Policies ... one ... 27,349 18 2 
Interest from Investments .. 85,931 5 11 Policies surrendered a .. 16,173 2 1 
Reassurances, New ses .. 13,840 7 3 
408,641 11 10 Ditto Old jit ... 46,020 14 8 
Profit on realization of Rever- 
sions, &c. sie oie 15,797 15 3 339,801 13 0 
Commission oe ian .. 8,308 8 0 
Total income ... Sy ies oe at «. 424,439 7 1 Medical fees sho whe ee 682 3 11 
Income-tax she soe ..  2,651910 5 s 
Expenses of management -» 12,447 4 8 ¥ 
363,759 0 0 
j Total charge’... ial votes 1 ee See ». 973,551 7 O 
Balance of account, 30th Jume, 1865... -. 678,964 12 1 
£1,052,515 19 1 £1,052,515 19 1 
Examined and approved. HENRY ROSE, Audit 
THOMAS ALLEN, f “S°0r: 
BALANCE SHEET. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. Cr. ASSETS. 
Interest due to Proprietors... a? oe oe £6,573 11 3 Amount invested in fixed Mortgages... --. £947,597 2 11 
Claims on decease of lives assured and additions ae a decreasing Mortgages -- 125,395 18 3 
thereto unpaid... dee ses "= mo 44.693 0 7 ba ae Reversions ... anN ... 428,400 2 11 
Cash bonus due to Policy-holders... ee nhs 521 4 2 99 se Funded Securities ... ... 294,988 11 4 
Sundry accounts... ine va ov aa 1,380 8 3 a os Temporary Securities che 42;:123 17 6 
Value (1862) of sums assured... bas ... 4,774,086 12 3 Current interest on the above Investments os 29,937 0 4 
i ’ fund ... or ...£184,015 0 0 Cash and Bills eve Pi oh bt she 34,176 5 11 
Surplus fund, as above ... ... 678,964 12 1 Advanced on the security of the Company’s 
862,979 12 1 Policies... vit 4a ive ots .. 123,662 8 3 
Agents’ balances... ine + oft ‘8 31,618 14 6 
Sundry accounts... ni eee as site 28,259 4 4 
Value ‘een of Assurance Premiums ... ... 3,568,151 7 8 
Value (1862) of Reassurances.... ove ste 34,923 14 8 
£5,0689,234 8 7 £5,689,254 8 7 
Examined and approved. HENRY ROSE, 


THOMAS ALLEN, \ Anditors. 


ae The expenses last year were less than those of the previous one. This year they are again reduced, being nearly £500 less 
than -they. were in the last year’s account. 

_ The Balance-sheet calls for very little remark. Some of the items amongst the assets are increased and some diminished. 
The total of them, less the liabilities, is £50,888 0s. 1d. greater than in the last account, and the surplus fund exhibits accordingly 
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a corresponding augmentation. 
THE TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY ARE NOW AS FOLLOW :— 
| TRUSTEES. 
ie: LORD BATEMAN. JOSEPH ESDAILE, Eso. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, -Esq. 
| ROBERT CHEERE, Esq. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. HON. E. T. YORKE, M.P. 
i And other Gentlemen. 
isa DIRECTORS. | 
: is CHARLES CHATFIELD, Ese., CHAIRMAN. | GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq., Deputy-Caarrman. } 
38 CHARLES BISCHOFP, Esa. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Ese. PHILIP ROSE, Esa. 
. 4 THOMAS BODDINGTON, Ese. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Ese. THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Ese. 
=. SIR J. BULLER EAST, Barr., D.C.L. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. GAPTAIN LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, R.N. 
NATH. GOULD, Esa. JAMES MURRAY, Esq. COLONEL CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T. 
t. maaan. GRAY, Ese. SIR W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B, D.C.L. RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, Bakr. 
AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. : 
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